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June... Marriage ... PLUS 


-. Your Heart and His 


Charles Davenport 


_ LOT happens in June. Many 
couples get married. Many 
of us celebrate our wedding an- 
niversary, and those of us who 
married at other times are re- 
minded of our great good luck 
and God's gift that we are married 
at any time. 

Then, of course, half of the 
month is taken up with two big 
feasts—Corpus Christi the 
Sacred Heart. These two feasts 
are related. In fact, it was Our 
Lord Himself who related them. 
And it doesn’t take too much 
imagination to connect our mar- 
ried life with both. 


‘Behold This Heart 


Our Lord related the two feasts 
when He appeared to St. Marg- 
aret Mary and said: “Behold this 
Heart that has so loved men that 
it has spared itself nothing even 
to exhausting and consuming it- 
self. to testify to them its love. 
‘And in recompense, I receive from 
the greater part of men nothing 
‘but ingratitude, contempt, ir- 
‘reverence, sacrileges, and coldness 
which they have for Me in the 
Sacrament of My love. 


“But what is still more painful 
to Me is that those who treat Me 
thus are persons consecrated to 
Me. For this reason I demand that 
the First Friday after the Octave 
of Corpus Christi be dedicated as 
a particular feast to honor My 
Heart; that reparation be made to 
it by receiving Holy Communion 
on that day to repair the indig- 
nities which it has received dur- 
ing the time that it has been ex- 
posed on the altars; and I promise 
that My Heart will dilate itself 
to pour out in abundance the in- 
fluence of its divine love on all 
those who render it this honor and 
who procure that honor be rend- 
ered to it.” 


When we see what is contained 
in the Blessed Sacrament and 
what the Sacred Heart symbolizes 
we can see why the two feasts are 
so closely connected. 


St. Thomas explains that in the 
Blessed Sacrament Our Lord is 
present with His Body and Blood, 
soul and divinity but He is there 
in a very special way. He is there 
as “Christus passus”—Christ in 
His Passion. The Blessed Sacra- 
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ment comes to us through the 
Consecration which renews the 
sacrifice of the Cross. And Holy 
Communion, St. Thomas goes on 
to say, does for the individual 
soul what the Incarnation and 
Passion did for the entire world. 


St. Thomas’ Prayer 


Notice how clearly and com- 
pletely St. Thomas expressed all 
this in the prayer he wrote for the 
feast of Corpus Christi (which is 
also said each time at Benedic- 
tion): “O God, who in this won- 
derful Sacrament has left us a 
memorial of Thy Passion, grant 
us, we beseech Thee, so to rever- 
ence the sacred mysteries of Thy 
Body and Blood, that we may 
ever experience within us the fruit 
of Thy Redemption.” 

So the Blessed Sacrament con- 
tains Christ in His Passion and 
communicates to us all the effects 
of the Passion. “He loved me,” St. 
Paul says, “and gave himself up 
for me.” 


St. Thomas explains Our Lord 
suffered the Passion out of love 
and obedience—both acts of the 
will. And that loving will of Christ 
is symbolized by the Sacred 
Heart. When the soldier’s spear 
went crashing into the side of 
Christ and laid open His Heart, 
we were shown the reason for 
the Passion—love for the Father 
and love for us. 

Our Lord told the result of His 
Passion when He said: “And I, 
if I be lifted up from the earth, 
will draw all things to myself.” 
This Passion text is aptly echoed 
by the antiphon from Jeremias 
that is used on the feast of the 
Sacred Heart and during the oc- 
tave: “I have loved thee with an 
everlasting love, therefore have I 
drawn thee, taking pity.” 


Love Him Back 


Naturally, from the realization 
of Christ’s love arises our desire 
to love Him back. And in mar- 
ried life there is no end to the 
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YOUR HEART AND HIS 3 


ways we can return our love to 
Christ loving. us in the Blessed 
Sacrament and saying to us: “Be- 
hold this Heart that has so loved 
men that it has spared itself 
nothing even to exhausting and 
consuming itself to testify to them 
its love.” 

First of all, simply loving our 
wife (or husband) and children is 
an act of love for Christ. When 
Our Lord appeared to the future 
St. Paul, -He asked: “Saul, Saul, 
why dost thou persecute me?” 
And He meant it. What is done to 
a member of the Mystical Body is 
done to Christ. 

Loving Christ by loving our 
family can and should occupy 
every second of our day and night. 
Our Lord laid down one clear 
rule for knowing whether we love 
Him or not: “If you love me, keep 
my commandments.” 

In other words, if you love Me, 
do My will. But His will is that 
we sanctify ourselves: “For this 
is the will of God, your sanctifica- 
tion.” 

For us married people sanctity 
can be attained only by our ful- 
filling the duties of our state in 
life. Our job, our recreation, even 
sleep and taking care of our 
health should all be subordinated 
to one thing—success in marriage 
which means sanctity in marriage. 


Our Model 


In our effort to attain sanctity 
in marriage we can turn to the 


Sacred Heart and find. Him both 
our model and the source of our 
strength. 


We must have a singleness of 
purpose if we are to make our 
marriage all it should be. In his 
book La Croix de Jesus (“The 
Cross of Jesus,” not yet published 
in English) Fr. Louis Chardon, 
O.P. shows in great length ‘and 
detail that from the time He was 
conceived until the moment He 
died, Our Lord’s Heart was set on 
one thing—to undergo His Passion 
for the love of the Father and us. 
Reread the Gospel and you'll be 
surprised how the thought of the 
Passion permeated and dominated 
all Christ’s thought and actions. 
Fr. Chardon shrewdly observes 
that once He broke out in the 
middle of a sermon about some- 
thing else to exclaim: “I have a 
baptism to be baptized with; and 
how distressed I am until it is ac- 
complished!” Jesus had the Cross 
ever before Him. 


Now, in very sober words St. 
Paul says that Christ’s Passion is 
the model for married people: 
“Husbands, love your wives, just 
as Christ also loved the Church, 
and delivered himself up for her.” 
We therefore are to love and live 
for our family with a wholeheart- 
ed devotion that dominates us as 
the Passion dominated Christ. The 
sacrifices and the joys of marriage 
should and can make us resemble 
Him. 

But to help us resemble Him, 
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the Sacred Heart points to the 
Blessed Sacrament. It is the source 
of grace, for it contains Christ 
Who is God, the author of grace; 
it contains Christ the man Who 
merited all graces for us. To re- 
semble Christ is not a dead thing 
like a picture, but a living thing 
like a life. And He has told us: 
“He who eats my flesh, and drinks 
my blood, abides in me and I in 
him. As the living Father has sent 
me, and as I live because of the 
Father, so he who eats me, he also 
shall live because of me.” 


Our Strength 


If you would like a help in your 
devotion to the Blessed Sacrament 
and the Sacred Heart, may I sug- 
gest you inquire about the En- 
thronement of the Sacred Heart. 
The Enthronement is not a devo- 
tion. It is a way of living for the 
Sacred Heart. During a religious 
ceremony, the head of the family 
with the whole family about him 
places an image of the Sacred 
Heart in the place of honor in the 
home. This symbolizes that He is 
the King, Friend, Center of the 
home. The family will henceforth 
live only for Him and will try to 
bring all society under his rule. 
He in turn is a member of the 


family and will share all family 


life—the joys, the sorrows, the 
worries about bills, triumphs, 
everything. 


Fr. Mateo, the Founder of the 
Enthronement, has always stressed 
that this rule of the Sacred Heart 
in the home must lead us to the 
Blessed Sacrament for our inspira- 
tion, strength and sanctity.. The 
Blessed Sacrament, the Sacred 
Heart, and our sanctity are closely 
bound together. 


(For information on the En- 
thronement, write: National 
Center of the Enthronement, 
4930 S. Dakota Ave., N. E., 
Wash. 17, D. C. It would be well 
to enclose a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope and 10c to cov- 
er cost of printing and handling.) 

A lot happens in June. Many 
couples get married. The feasts 
of Corpus Christi and the Sacred 
Heart are celebrated with octaves. 
A feast with an octave might be 
defined as one entirely too big to 
celebrate all in one day. Both 
feasts reveal Christ’s intense love 
for us. And no matter when your 
wedding day was or is, you can 
make your marriage a holy one 
if you will. The Sacred Heart 
waits for you at the altar. 


The Church is rightly cautious about supporting any secular 
program, but the Scout program is in accord with the teaching 
of the Church. It provides a foundation on which the Church 
ean build. Scouting promotes the right development of youth 
by diverting into wholesome activities some of that surplus. 
energy found in all youth—Archbishop Karl J. Alter 
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Why Some Marriages Fail 


A Study Based on More Than 5,000 Case Histories 
Reprinted from St. Joseph Magazine* 


Rev. John A. O’Brien 


DITHE and Bert were married 
just eight months when their 
marriage blew up, They came to 
me seeking a way out. They want- 
ed to call it “quits,” get an annul- 
ment so they could be free to look 
for other partners who might bring 
them the happiness they had failed 
so miserably to find in this union. 
“What’s the trouble?” I asked. 
“He’s inconsiderate and mean,” 
scbbed Edithe, “even cruel. Al- 
ways wants his own way.” 

“She’s impossible,” snapped Bert, 
“still tied to auntie’s apron strings. 
Rushes home to auntie every time 
we have a little tiff, doesn’t know 
what marriage is all about.” 

As they bandied accusations 
back and forth, I could see the cus- 
tomary elements shaping up into a 
pattern which is so familiar to ev- 
ery experienced family counselor. 

Root of Trouble 

Entering into marriage with 
high hopes of enduring love and 
happiness, like many newlyweds 
they had. worked out no plan for 


*Mount Angel Abbey, St. Benedict, Oregon. 


dealing with the little differences 
that inevitably arise. Neither had 
they received any premarriage 
counseling concerning the booby 
traps and the hidden mines. with 
which virtually every marital path 
is strewn. 


The result was that the fragile 
castle of their dreams came tumb- 
ling down about their heads: they 
were still in love but could see no 
way of bridging the differences 
which cropped up only after the 
rice had been thrown, 


A little friendly probing disclos- 
ed the root of the trouble. Edithe 
was an orphan, raised by a spin- 
ster aunt from whom she got the 
notion that the conjugal relation 
was something nasty and degrad- 
ing. She had permitted it only a 
half dozen times and always with 
reluctance as a necessary conde- 
scension to the animalistic male. 

This had led to tensions during 
which Bert had lost his temper and 
said some sharp things. Argu- 
ments followed, feelings were hurt 
and they had come to what they 
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thought was the parting of the 
ways. 

The root of the trouble was first 
laid bare. Then it was explained 
to Edithe that far from being 
something evil, the conjugal rela- 
tion was divinely ordained as the 
means not only of procreation but 
also of deepening mutual affection 
and binding the partners more 
closely together in the mighty 
bond of deathless love. A new and 
enchanting vista opened to them 
and they left hand in hand, deter- 
mined to make a go of the mar- 
riage which in their callow inex- 
perience they had nearly wrecked. 
“Happiness,” remarked FEdithe, 
“was knocking at our door and I 
didn’t have sense enough to let it 
in.” 

A Million Others 


In that incident are mirrored the 
disappointments, headaches and 


Ten Reasons 
for Failure 

Cause Per cent 
1. Excessive drinking .. 29.8 
2. Unfaithfulness .......... 24.8 
3. Irresponsibility ........ 12.4 

4. Difference of tem- 
5. In-law trouble .......... 7.2 
6. Sex maladjustments.. 5.4 
7. Mental illness ............ 3.0 
8. Religious differences 2.9 
9. Financial difficulties 0.8 
10. Miscellaneous ............ 1.7 


heartaches which approximately a. 
million people suffer each year as: 
their marital barks hit the rocks of: 
recurrent estrangement, legal sep-. 
aration and divorce. In sharp con-. 
trast to America’s technological 
pre-eminence among the nations,: 
flooding the world, as she does,,. 
with mechanical and_ electrical. 
gadgets, is the pathetic spectacle 
of falling apart at her own domes- 
tic seams. No other people is pay-. 
ing so ghastly a toll as ours in a 
domain where happiness is so des- 
perately craved, and where stabil- 
ity is of such paramount import- 
ance. 


It is of little use so lament the 
fact. What is needed is to lay 
bare the causes of the domestic 
malady and to apply remedial 
measures. More than thirty years 
of marriage counseling has con- 
vinced me that we can render 
young couples planning marriage 
two great services: 1. Disclose the 
booby traps and the hidden mines 
in marriage—the causes of marital 
strife and failure. 2. Provide them 
with a technique for the handling 
of these hazards and of the differ- 
ences which are sure to arise. 


Why Marriages Fail 


Why, then, do marriages fail? 
I've sat at the bench with judges 
and listened to the testimony of 
witnesses in numerous cases in the 
domestic courts of New York and 
Chicago. But the specific causes 
are usually camouflaged under 
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such vague legal generalities that 
the investigator gets little aid from 
this source. Thus, nearly half of 
all divorces are granted on the 
grounds of cruelty. 

Cruelty is, however, an umbrel- 
Ja term which covers a spacious 
territory. When to cruelty is add- 
ed the adjective “mental,” the term 
then can cover almost any factor 
making for the failure of the mar- 
riage. Studies of divorce records 
show that the terms of “cruelty” 
or “mental cruelty” were used to 
cover such varied items as beating 
ones wife, adultery, coming home 
Jate at night or trumping the hus- 
band’s ace. 

To get at the real causes of mar- 
riage failure, then, one must pene- 
trate beyond the vague generalities 
mentioned in the divorce petitions, 
through personal conferences with 
both parties. To be significant and 
representative, the findings must 
be based on thousands of cases 
and hence extend beyond the ex- 
perience of any one marriage coun- 
selor. 


Experts Help 


Thousands of failing marriages 
are brought to the Marriage Rec- 
onciliation Court established by 
the authorities of a large Catholic 
archdiocese with more than a mil- 
lion members. Before a couple files 
suit for legal separation or divorce, 
they are asked to submit their case 
to expert counselors who investi- 
gate every angle. Each party tells 


his story with frankness and in de- 
tail, knowing that the counselor 
must have the real facts before he 
will act. 

Every effort is then made either 
to draw up a list of the ten chief 
causes of marital disruption in all 
the causes assigned for his media- 
tion. 

Recently, Dr. John Thomas, as- 
sistant director of the Institute of 
Social Order, St. Louis university, 
subjected 7,000 of these marriage 
failures to painstaking study and 
analysis to get at their real causes. 
Since Dr. Thomas is an experienc- 
ed research scholar in this field 
and uses objective standards for 
the appraisal of the importance of 
the numerous factors criss-crossing 
in nearly every case, the results of 
his analysis are of especial signifi- 
cance. He began by separating 
for special treatment the obviously 
nontypical cases where the marri- 
age was contracted under circum- 
stances that placed unusual road- 
blocks in the way of its stability 
and success. 

These included “war marriages”; 
marriages in which the bride was 
pregnant at marriage; marriages in 
which children were absolutely ex- 
cluded from the beginning, and 
marriages of widows and/or wid- 
owers. _Subsequent analysis dis- 
closed that these categories con- 
tain cases which present their own 
distinct patterns of disintegration. 
They are not therefore representa- 
tive of the normal marriage, which 
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is not saddled from the very be- 
ginning with such hazards. 

The nontypical cases just men- 
tioned constituted about 20 per 
cent of the 7,000 that were stud- 
ied. An analysis of the remaining 
80 per cent revealed the nine chief 
factors which stymied the hopes 
and ambitions of the couples for 
domestic peace and happiness. 


Drink: Chief Culprit 


The chief culprit proved to be 
drink. It brought misery and dis- 
aster to more couples than any 
other single factor, being respon- 
sible for 29.8 per cent of the mar- 
riage failures. These do not in- 
clude the cases wherein excessive 
drinking occurred only after dissat- 
isfaction with union developed. In 
such cases it is more properly con- 
sidered a “symptom” and not a 
casual factor in the breakdown. 
Here are included only those cases 
in which the excessive use of alco- 
hol appears to have been the major 
factor in the maladjustment. 


It is worth noting that drinking 
as such never appears alone; it 
brings in its train many other evil 
consequences; notably, financial 
difficulties. Alcohol has become 
one of the most expensive items 
humans consume and its frequent 
companion in misery is nonsupport 
of the family. 


“Joe seems to have a hole in his 


pocket,” remarked his wife. “His 


week’s wages slip through it so 
fast that he brings but little home 


for the family.” A little prob- 
ing quickly disclosed that it pour- 
ed out of Joe’s pocket as fast as he 
poured liquor down his gullet. ~ 

Another frequent companion, or 
rather by-product of drinking is ir- 
ritableness, belligerency, cruel and 
abusive treatment of the wife and 
even of the children. 

“Bob was always pleasant and 
considerate before he began to 
drink excessively,” said Evelyn. 
“Now when he comes home, ho 
gives a little peck at my cheek, 
says ‘hello’ to the kids and then 
pours himself out four stout Mar- 
tini cocktails. After downing these 
he becomes sullen and disagree- 
able. He flies into a rage when 
the children get a bit noisy and 
we are all on edge—wondering up- 
on whom his wrath is next to fall. 
It’s ruining our marriage.” 


Brings Bad Company 


A third evil consequence of ex- 
cessive drinking is that it occasion- 
ally leads to association with 
doubtful characters of the opposite 
sex—the “bar-flies” and the “B” 
girls who are paid to stimulate 
patrons to squander their money in 
excessive drinking. Some of these 
tavern envoys do not hesitate to 
increase their earnings by leading 
their inebriates into actions which 
violate the vow of conjugal fidel- 
ity. 

In only a few cases was the wife 
guilty of excessive drinking. Tho 
social stigma attached to women 
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who indulge excessively is much 
greater than that incurred by men 
and doubtless serves as at least a 
partial deterrent. 


The finding of Dr. Thomas that 
excessive drinking is the leading 
factor in the disruption of mar- 
riage was confirmed by the analy- 
sis of the four counselors at the 
Reconciliation Court. Judge John 
A. Sharbaro of Chicago, who has 
heard thousands of divorce cases 
and has made serious efforts to 
‘penetrate to the underlying causes, 
was recently asked by a news re- 
porter: “What, Judge, in your ex- 
perience is the most frequent 
single cause of divorce?’ Without 
a moment’s hesitation the Judge 
replied: “Drink.” 

Wherever either partner to a 
marriage has found from previous 
experience that drinking is a dan- 
ger that threatens to gain the up- 
per hand, it is advisable for both 
parties to eschew liquor entirely. 
Indeed, it is safer for every young 
couple who want to get the most 
out of their marriage to under- 
write its stability and success by 
the avoidance of alcohol in every 
form. It is an unnecessary, costly 
and dangerous indulgence. It is 
the worst enemy of a young couple 
Jaunching their bark on the matri- 
monial seas. 


Adultery Second 


_ Adultery ranks second, account- 
ing for 24.8 per cent of the marri- 
age failures. In four out of every 


five cases the husband was the 
guilty partner. With the numer- 
ous opportunities for infidelity by 
modern society, especially in large 
urban communities, individuals of 
weak character or with a low moral 
code easily succumb. Ranking this 
cause in second place squares like- 
wise with the findings of Paul J. 
Bicksler, a marriage counselor with 
years of experience. 


It cannot be emphasized too 
strongly that the marriage contract 
rests upon a vow pleading mutual 
fidelity. It begets not merely a leg- 
al but a moral and a religious obli- 
gation. All the sanctions of moral- 
ity and religion stand behind it. 
Where faith and trust are under- 
mined, love cannot long survive. 

Irresponsibility is the third most 
frequent factor, accounting for the 
breakup of 12.4 per cent of the 
marriages. Jt means the failure to 
shoulder the basic obligations of 
married life. Some prefer to label 
this trait “immaturity.” It repre- 
sents a strange attitude: the indi- 
vidual seems to consider himself 
entitled to all the privileges of mar- 
riage but curiously free from most 
of its responsibilities. 


Pure Selfishness 


A core of unadulterated selfish- 
ness through the person’s 
make-up. Typical of such individu- 
als is the common practice of de- 
serting the wife when the onset of 
pregnancy causes her to lose her 
job or the birth of a child makes 
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new demands upon him. Frequent- 
ly he was raised as “mamma’s boy,” 
waited on hand and foot, and nev- 
er trained to think of others or to 
shoulder responsibility of any kind. 
The result is he remains emotional- 
ly immature, self-centered and so- 
cially irresponsible. More than 50 
per cent of these marriages broke 
up in the first five years, and an 
additional 25 per cent in the next 
five-year span. 


“Clarence,” reported his wife, 
“was always running to mama with 
every problem that came up. We 
couldn’t sit down and talk it over 
together. He would have to ask 
mama what we were to do. I 
scarcely knew whether I was mar- 
ried to him or to his mother. To 
top it all, he couldn’t hold any job 
and had no sense of obligation to 
help me make both ends meet.” 
He is a typical example of the so- 
cial unawareness and curious im- 
maturity which characterizes those 
in this category. 


Sometimes it is the wife who is 
tied to mama’s apron strings. “Dur- 
ing World War II,” said a broken- 
hearted husband to me recently, 
“I was stationed for a while in Au- 
stralia. There I met Dora and mar- 
ried her. I brought her here, es- 
tablished a nice home and soon our 
baby came. Dora was always talk- 
ing about her mother and pined 
for her. 


“We went back for a six months’ 
visit but my business and our 


livelihood were in the United 
States so I had to return. Dora 
promised to follow me back in a 
month. But over a year has gone 
by and she refuses to return. She 
says she loves me but can’t leave 
her mama.” 


Temperament 


The fourth factor is radical dif- 
ference of temperament, which 
caused 12.1 per cent of the mar- 
riages to fail. Where there is a 
basic incompatibility of disposi- 
tion, character and temperament, 
there is little to hold a couple to- 
gether. The thread of sexual at- 
traction wears exceedingly thin 
under the irritating tensions of 
clashing temperaments and _final- 
ly snaps altogether. The records 
of cases in this category are filled 
with accusations of jealousy, ne- 
glect, meanness, mental cruelty, 
“queerness,” insistence upon al- 
ways having one’s own way, be- 
ing “ornery,” “just plain mean” 
and “impossible to live with.” 


“Fred’s jealousy,” complained 
Barbara, “is ruining our marriage. 
After every social gathering, 
there’s a scene when we get 
home. No matter how reserved 
I've been, he accuses me of hav- 
ing smiled at some of the men— 
‘egging them on,’ he calls it. He’s 
full of suspicions and is always 
imagining things. It’s taken all 
the joy out of our marriage and 
is making a nervous wreck out of 
me.” 


re 
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- Too bad that Barbara didn’t de- 
tect. that trait during courtship. 
The chief purpose of keeping 
company is to enable young peo- 
ple to find congenial partners with 
similar tastes and interests and to 
screen out those whose tempera- 
ment and disposition are _irritat- 
ing. It is folly to imagine that a 
conflicting temperament will sud- 
denly be changed by the wedding 
ceremony. 


In-Law Trouble 


The fifth factor in disrupting 
marriages is in-law trouble. Al- 
though this much-talked-of prob- 
lem occurs to some degree in 
many, if not in most marriages, 
it turned out to be the major fac- 
tor of disruption in only 7.2 per 
cent of marital failures. When it 
is the chief “bone of contention,” 
however, its centrifugal force 
pulls the couple apart more than 
any of the other disintegrating 
factors. Thus more than two-thirds 
of the marriages in which this was 
the major cause of trouble, en- 
dured less than five years. 


“When Ray’s parents come to 
spend a few days with us,” said 
Peg, “I brace myself for an or- 
deal. His father is friendly and 


pleasant and we get along well. 
But his mother undertakes to tell 
me how to run every detail of our 
home—from how to cook to how to 
nurse the baby and. make the 
children mind. Her visits rub me 
raw and if they were more fre- 


quent I’m afraid I just couldn't 
take it.’ 

Getting along with in-laws is 
usually a fine art, calling for tact 
and diplomacy. Allowance must 
be made for the tendency of par- 
ents to think of their married son 
or daughter as their little child 
and wish to mother it still. Pa- 
tience, sympathetic understanding 
and a capacity to see the humor- 
ous aspect in such tendencies will 
enable the bride or groom to keep 
the in-law relationships on an 
even keel. 


It is a mistake to look upon in- 
laws as rivals for a mate’s affec- 
tion. Filial love differs vastly 
from conjugal love and in the 
heart of every spouse there is room 
for both. Big-heartedness, a will- 
ingness to view with tolerant un- 
derstanding the well-meant but 
often intrusive suggestions of in- 
laws will yield rich dividends in 
domestic peace and happiness. It 
would help matters, too, if par- 
ental in-laws would try to realize 
that their children do grow up 
and, when married, owe their first 
allegiance to their mate. 


Sex Maladjustment 


The sixth factor is sex malad- 
justments, accounting for 5.4 per 
cent of the failures. Although this 
topic has been played up in recent 
literature as the root of virtually 
all marital unhappiness, the rec- 
ords show that it is the major fac- 
tor in but comparatively few 
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breakups. The assumption run- 
ning through this literature that 
so-called “sexual incompatibility” 
is the cause of most marriage dif- 
ficulties is a classic example of 
putting the cart before the horse. 


From the intimate nature of the 
conjugal relationship it is inevit- 
able that strains and tensions in 
other areas will be reflected here. 
Since the mental attitude is of 
such paramount importance in 
this basic relation, slights, vexa- 
tions, and hurts, no matter how 
carefully repressed and_ hidden, 
here sound their psychic repercus- 
sions and take their revenge. 


If the tensions and vexations 
from the other areas of domestic 
life are washed out, the malad- 
justments in the sexual domain 
quickly vanish. The idea that the 
human race, or at least Western 
man, had to wait until the middle 
of ‘the twentieth century for so- 
called “sexologists” to discover 
the “right” technique for the most 
fundamental relationship is raive 
if not ludicrous. 


All the really scientific studies 
show that sexual adjustments are 
automatic, not dependent upon the 
presence of some magical “sex 
compatibility,” but for the most 
part are achieved in time through 
mutual understanding, frankness, 
sympathy and help. Indeed, even 
where the adjustment never 


reaches the stage of perfection, 
as it rarely does, the happiness of 


the couple is not appreciably im- 
paired. The essential happiness 
of marriage lies in a shared com- 
panionship; in the attainment of 
that goal social, cultural, psychical 
and spiritual elements play the 
dominant roles. 


Mental Illness 


The seventh factor is mental 
illness, accounting for 3 per cent 
of the break-ups. In this cate- 
gory are included only those cases 
in which one of the parties has 
been institutionalized or has been 
judged ill by a psychiatrist. Much 
family strife would be obviated if 
a couple would recognize that ill- 
ness may befall the mind as well 
as the body, and then turn to 
competent psychiatrists for assis- 
tance. What a partner not infre- 
quently regards as an inconsider- 
ate or vexing act of his mate, 
stemming from plain meanness, is 
often the result of a psychic dis- 
order that no.amount of arguing 
can remedy. 


Mixed Marriages 


Differences over religion con- 
stitute the eighth factor, embrac- 
ing 2.9 per cent of the failures. 
This low figure is probably trace- 
able to the fact that an under- 
standing of mutual obligations 
was required in advance. Differ- 
ences in religion frequently ex- 
tend to other areas of domestic 
life and tend to exercise an un- 
stabilizing influence. 


WHY SOME MARRIAGES FAIL 


Money Troubles 


Money troubles constitute the 
ninth factor, accounting for .8 per 
cent of the failures. Although 
some disagreement over the use of 
money arises at times in almost 
every family, it seems to be the 
major factor in the breakup of ex- 
ceedingly few. It was frequently 
mentioned in cases where exces- 
sive drinking was involved but ob- 
viously it was the unhappy conse- 
quences of such overindulgence. 
Working out a family budget 
which keeps the expenditures well 
within the income, and adhering 
to that budget, will eliminate 
many financial worries and dis- 
agreements. 

In the tenth category—unclassi- 
fiable miscellaneous items—were 
placed the remaining 1.7 per cent 
of the failures. Human nature is 
so varied that eccentricities shoot 
out in the strangest directions and 
cause complications which fit none 
of the previously mentioned cate- 
gories. 


Avoid Dangers 


These then are the nine major 
factors which brought disruption 
to the thousands of marriages in- 
cluded in this painstaking study. 
While the disintegrating force of 
each factor may vary in different 
communities, there is no doubt 
that they are the principal causes 
of marriage failure in the United 
States. They are the booby traps 
and the hidden mines which each 
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year wreck the marriages of about 
a million people, bringing misery 
and unhappiness to them and to 
their children. 


There is unfortunately no 
method of removing these dangers 
from the highways of marriage, 
no method of throttling their de- 
structive violence and fury, for 
they are rooted in human nature 
itself. But we can greatly lessen 
their menace by marking off these 
areas and bidding travelers to 
watch their step in these danger 
zones. To forewarn is to fore- 
arm, 


‘What is desperately needed by 
every wedded couple is a_tech- 
nique for the handling of the dif- 
ferences which so often lead to 
such explosions. Differences will 
inevitably arise, but they can be 
discussed with calmness and un- 
derstanding, and settled through 
reason tempered with good will 
and love. If these elements are 
lacking, no disagreement, no mat- 
ter how small, cannot be compos- 
ed; if they are present, there is no 
difficulty, no matter how large, for 
which some solution cannot be 
found. 


The failure to use such a tech- 
nique leads to the sorry substi- 
tute of the angry word, the sar- 
castic remark, “blowing one’s 
top,” mutual recrimination with 
inevitable wounded feelings and 
injured pride. “If I live to be a 
hundred,” said Marjorie, “I won't 
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be able to forget the name Bob 
called me during a spat. I wake 
up at night and squirm in agony 
as its venomous echo rattlesnakes 
in my mind.” 

To remind couples of the booby 
traps threatening their marriages 
and to offer detailed guidance as 
to methods of avoiding them and 
achieving enduring peace and 


happiness, we have formulated ten 
commandments. They hang at 
present in thousands of homes as 
mute reminders that success and 
happiness in marriage as in other 
areas of life come as the crown- 
ing reward of ceaseless striving 
and eternal vigilance. Perhaps you 
may find a place for them in your 
home. Here they are: 


10 Commandments for a 


Happy Marriage 


1. Thou shalt make thy promise of mutual love and loyalty 
a vow to God, binding until death. 


2. Thou shalt abstain from the angry word which wounds more 


deeply than a sword. 


3. Thou shalt respect the personality of thy mate and not 
seek to dominate or tyrannize. 


4. Thou shalt allow no in-laws to interfere with the running 


of the home. 


5. Thou shalt abstain from drink where alcohol is a danger to 


either party. 


6. Thou shalt make a family budget and observe it. 
7. Thou shalt eschew pettiness, nagging, selfishness, jealousy 


and false pride. 


8. Thou shalt grow in consideration and love each day and 
share thy interests and pleasures to a maximum. 


Thou shalt love thy children as God’s supreme gift and 


rear them to be good citizens with a sense of honor, tolerance 


and fair play. 


10. Thou shalt kneel together in prayer each night, knowing 
that the family that prays together stays together. 


. 
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A Short Story 


The Cunning of Constable Brady 


E. J. Keegan 


OTHEEN, says _ Brannigan, 

tastes like the holy streams that 
gurgle through the fields of heav- 
en. 


If any stranger walks into Mulli- 
gan’s saloon in Ballycaveen and 
asks for whiskey, he gets the ord- 
inary stuff from a bottle. This is 
not bad—there is no such thing as 
bad whiskey, says Mulvaney, there 
is only good and not so good—but 
the potheen has the kick of a Con- 
nemara stallion and you have to 
be known to Mick Mulligan to get 
it. Of course, you cannot keep 
such a portentous secret as the 
illegal sale of potheen and Con- 
stable Brady, our resident Civic 
Guard, knows as well as the rest 
of us that the law is being broken. 
But knowing a thing and proving 
it are two different things, as Mor- 
risey found when he had his pock- 
et picked at the Carnisheen point 
to point races. Brady is a decent 
enough fellow, but nobody helps a 
policeman—not in Ireland, begob. 

The poor omadhaun is between 
the devil and the deep blue sea. 
He has the Inspector in the city 
threatening blue murder because 
he has not charged anybody with 
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potheen smuggling and he has the 
whole of Ballycaveen in conspiracy 
to prevent him, even the teetotal- 
ers. I would not be a Civic Guard 
for all the Deans in China. Con- 
stable Brady is beside himself and 
running around in circles trying to 
catch the offenders. If he called 
for a raid on Mulligan’s saloon and 
the excise men could not find any 
liquor of the precise specific grav- 
ity, Brady would look an idiot, al- 
though he need not worry about 
that, says Brannigan. It would not 
be news, begob. If he did catch 
Mulligan then not only would he 
never again be able to face any of 
the villagers, but the Resident 
Magistrate would want to know 
where was the secret still that was 
supplying our honest publican — 
save the term. 


I need not be after telling you 
that to find a secret potheen still 
in any part of Ireland is about as 
easy as a camel trying to put its 
hoof through the eye of a needle. 
‘When the police—bad cess to them 
—get on the track of a suspect all 
the good neighbors suddenly be- 
come hard of hearing, short sight- 
ed, or as obtuse as an Orangeman 
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confronted with the argument for 
the infallibility of the Pope. So 
Brady starts thinking, and when 
cur constable thinks you can al- 
most hear the grey matter making 
a noise like the breakers against 
Ballycaveen jetty. Says he to him- 
self, so low that nobody else could 
hear it, I must use cunning and 
patience. Well, that’s what we 
think he must have said, for he 
suddenly took to patrolling the 
main street as though somebody 
was only waiting for his back to 
be ‘turned to steal it, begob. 


Every time he stamped past 
Mulligan’s saloon two or three of 
the customers would be looking 
above the little curtains and rais- 
ing their glasses in greeting. Brady 
would give them a look as black as 
the Bog of Kilcorran and stride 
away breathing sulphur and lJook- 
ing daggers. All the villagers were 
interested in the constable’s move- 
ments. Several of them said “Top 
o the Moming” every time he 
passed as though they had just 
seen him for the first time. Brady 
answered them in very unconstab- 
ulary language. One or two tried 
to be helpful. Mulvaney, who is 
the tease, told Brady he wasn't 
quite sure as he only had it at 
third hand, but three strange men 
were believed to be hanging 
around Mr. Benson’s estate just 
outside the village. He felt that 


if Brady went along in stockinged 
feet and walking backwards as 
though going away, he would - 


catch them unawares. Donovan 
casually mentioned that he heard 
a man had murdered his wife ina 
side street by Clancy’s Ballycaveen 
hotel. If looks could kill, the help- 
ers would have expired immediate- 
ly. 
The constable was wasting his 
time, begob. All he saw going in 
to Mulligan’s were the regular cus- 
tomers that go in every day of the 
week and Pat Conroy with his ass 
and cart, delivering his usual Wed- 
nesday load of potatoes to Mulli- 
gan. Pat and his wife, who scrap- 
ed a living doing all sorts of odd 
jobs were employed by a. neigh- 
boring farmer to deliver potatoes 
to his village customers, every 
Wednesday. Pat drove his own 
ass and cart and herself used the 
farmer's ass and cart. Between 
them they delivered to all the cus- 
tomers in the village, although Pat 
took care that his load included 
Mulligan’s as it meant a free pot 
of porter. As Eileen, the wife, did 
Clancy’s hotel, the score was even, 
for she tippled. 


After several days cf his vigil 
Constable Brady’s scheme fell as 
self-consciously flat as Uncle Dan- 
iel putting on the ladies’ hats at 
a family party. He went back to 
his house each night as disappoint- 
ed as a colleen who hung up her 
Christmas stocking and all she got 
was a ladder. Conscious that the 
whole village was laughing at him, 


the constable looked as. shame- 


faced as a respectable citizen who 
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can’t pay his rates. Every time 
Mulvaney passed him whistling 
“Tis the relic of ould dacency, the 
hat me father wore,” Brady could 
have slayed him, for the con- 
stable’s peak cap always seemed 
too big for him, even though his 
head is as fat as one of Donovan's 
prize pigs. 

Our constable was convinced 
that Mulligan was doing a double 
shuffle and he racked his brains— 
excuse the exaggeration—trying to 
think of a plan to circumvent his 
enemy. The fogs that roll in from 
the sea were the constable’s worst 
foes and the excise and smuggling 
sinner’s best friends. But every 
fog has its day, thought Brady and 
he'd catch that scoundrel Mulligan, 
if it was the last thing on earth he 
did. 
‘Begob, that man could keep smil- 
ing while having a tooth drilled. 


To make matters worse for the 
constable he received a message 
from the Inspector mentioning 
further reports of potheen smug- 
gling and complaining of the inac- 
tion of his Ballycaveen representa- 
tive. Prompt action was wanted, 
said the Inspector, and Brady was 
to bring in the criminals dead or 
alive, but he needn’t be fussy. 

Brady poured out his woes to 
Mrs. Brady and it was herself 
that had the sense, begob. She is 
as thin as a railway refreshment 
room sandwich and as sharp as a 
packet of needles. She sniffed at 
the idea of a fog helping the mis- 


Mulligan was not scared. 


creants. We haven't had a fog 
for weeks. These people can’t wait 
for fogs when business is in the off- 
ing, says she. Sure, they can take 
the skin off a policeman’s back, 
without his knowing it and they 
can get potheen to Mulligan’s sa- 
loon in broad daylight if need be, 
even with a numbskull of a police- 
man like her husband watching 
them. “Would you be after for- 
getting the delivery of potatoes 
every Wednesday to Mulligan’s?” 
asked she. She said this with an 
air of having got a private tip-off. 


The fork that was conveying a 
lump of bloater to the mouth of 
the constable, stopped in mid air. 
His face lit up like the fireworks 
at the St. Patrick’s night celebra- 
tions in Cork city. “Isn’t it your- 
self,” says he, “that has the gump- 
tion? That innocent thing that 
has been going on for so long, 
never entered me head, at all, at 
all.” 


“Nothing enters your head,” says 
she, with a voice like the grind of 
a jaunting car brake. “And don’t 
forget it’s Wednesday tomorrow.” 

Brady didn’t forget. He was up 
bright and early next morning and 
did several little odd jobs, like de- 
livering summonses for  cattle- 
straying and such like mortal sins 
which the interfering police always 
find it necessary to do. He wanted 
to be all clear for the greatest cap- 


ture of the century, which would 


make him at least a sergeant, says 
he to himself. 
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He had his plan of campaign 
all worked out. This time he would 
not show himself in the village 
main street. With elaborate non- 
chalance he mounted his bicycle, 
which he normally used only for 
going to the Court or to the police 
barracks in the city. Whistling 
“The Hare was in the Corn” at 
the top of his register, but two 
tones flat, he rode away in the 
opposite direction from that always 
taken by the Conroys into the vil- 
lage. Our constable was the clever 
fellow, begob. 

As soon as he was outside the 
village Brady turned into one of 
the unfrequented side lanes and 
skirted the village until he reached 
the graveyard that surrounds the 
village church. Parking his bicycle 
under a hedge, he made his way 
stealthily among the trees and 
bushes skirting the side wall until 
he was in the corner looking on to 
the village main street. Hidden in 
the shrubbery he waited for the 
potatoes to come along. By the 
wall of the graveyard is a right- 
of-way, next is the solicitor’s house, 
belonging to the thieving Patrick 
Cafferty and next again is Mulli- 
gan’s saloon. Our clever boyo had 
chosen a good observation point. 

At the usual time Patrick Con- 
roy comes into sight at the express 
rate of a tortoise. Sure, his ass al- 
ways looks as if it is going to give 
up the ghost at any minute. Fol- 
lowing him in the other cart is 
herself. In God’s good time Pat 


arrives at Mulligan’s and his wife 
drives on to deliver her various 
orders. Leisurely, Pat gets down 
from his driving seat and is just 
about to let down the tailboard of 
the cart, when the majesty of the 
law taps him on the shoulder. 


“Patrick Conroy, what have you 
got in them sacks?” says the con- 
stable, giving a look like the Resi- 
dent Magistrate when he questions 
a poacher. 


“Potatoes,” says Pat, looking as 
guilty as a cat with the milk still 
round its mouth. 


“And what else?” says His Maj- 
esty, with a dark brown frown. 


“Nothing else, just potatoes.” 


“You wouldn't be after having 
potheen in some of them sacks?” 
says Brady. 

“Potheen?” answers Pat, trying 
to look as innocent as a babe at 
the baptismal font. “Would an 
honest man be after carrying po- 
theen?” 

Brady glared at him. “Patrick 
Conroy,” says he, “I am not satis- 
fied. It is my duty to arrest you 
on suspicion. You will now drive 
me down to the station yard for 
examination of the load.” 

With the air of an injured mar- 
tyr Conroy gets on his driving seat 
and the constable sits beside him, 
throwing out his chest like an Or- 
angeman who has just called down 
maledictions on the Holy Father. 
Three or four customers came out 
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of Mulligan’s and stood with their 
glasses of porter at the door, to 
watch the cortege leave and to ex- 
press their sympathy with Pat. 
Along the route every villager 
called out condolences, but appar- 
ently Pat was too full of emotion 
to give the answering words. 

Arrived at the station yard, 
which is Brady’s blather for his 
back garden, Conroy was ordered 
to unload, sack by sack, and spill 
the contents on the ground. This 
he did, taking care to make sep- 
arate piles of potatoes and then 
throwing the empty sack by each 
pile. 

An interested and sympathetic 
knot of people were watching the 
proceedings through the gate of 
the garden. Brady stood with feet 
apart and hands on his belt watch- 
ing each sack being emptied and 
ready to pounce on the illegal car- 
go. Ten sacks there were and not 
a sign of anything but potatoes. 
Brady’s face was a study in crim- 
son. He glared at Conroy and at 
the inquisitive spectators, whom he 
told to get about their business. 
His language was certainly not in 
the police book of instructions. 

To make quite sure he examined 


the cart inside and out, poked his 
nose underneath to make certain 
there were no secret trapdoors and 
opened up the driving seat which 
was in itself a box. Nary a thing 
did he find. Conroy watched him 
without saying a word and with a 
look on his face as though butter 
would not melt in his mouth. Ac- 
cording to the police rules Brady 
had to help restore the goods to 
their receptacles when a suspect 
has been proved guiltless. Sweat- 
ing and calling down fire and 
brimstone on Mrs. Brady, Conroy 
and everybody in Ballycaveen, the 
constable took off his tunic and 
did a little work for a change. 
When everything was back in 
place Conroy drove off, very po- 
litely wishing the constable “Top 
o’ the Morning.” This infuriated 
Brady to the point of murder. Pat 
carried on with his deliveries and 
finished up at Mulligan’s. Although 
he had no potatoes left for Mulli- 
gan he still received his free pot 
of porter and with it a special 
treat of a tot of potheen, recently 
delivered by Mrs. Conroy while 
her husband was under arrest! 

There are no stripes yet, on 
Brady’s arms. 


The true gentleman carefully avoids whatever may cause 
a jar or a jolt in the minds of those with whom he is cast—all 
clashing opinions or collision of feeling, all restraint, or 
suspicion, or gloom, or resentment; his great concern being 
to make everyone at their ease and at home. 


—John Henry Newman 
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Easy Lessons in Child Psychology 


Parents’ Helpers 


Sister M. Dominic, R.G.S. 


HILD-RAISING is an art, not 
a science. No one can tell 
parents how to raise children. 
Psychologists, guidance counselors, 
therapists, and social workers may 
offer suggestions based on prin- 
ciples; the rest lies in your hands, 
the hands of parents. 


Frequently a mother or a fath- 
er states, “I have done everything 
the child psychology articles said. 
Why didn’t my Johnny tum out 
right?” 

There is only one answer: child- 
raising is not a science; therefore, 
child-raising can not follow rigid 
rules or patterns. Columnists and 
authors intend to offer only gen- 
eral ideas; to parents is left the 
application. Otherwise, children 
might die from a misprint. 

“I have tried psychology on my 
child and it didn’t work.” Yes, 
but what brand of psychology? 
Modern magazines are loaded 
with mazed masses of psychology 
which are not always trustworthy 
and sometimes written by authors 
who are not psychologists. Fur- 
ther, a child must be guided in 
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accordance with his nature: ' His 
nature is supernatural; his des- 
tiny, Heaven. Authors who ignore 
this basic philosophy make poor 
parental advisers. Unless you can 
detect in articles on child psy- 
chology a belief on the part of 
the writer in the supernatural des- 


Questions, 


Please 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Sister M. 
Dominic and Mr. W. A. Guppy 
will conduct a child psychology 
column in The Family Digest. 
They invite questions of gen- 
eral interest and will answer 
them in these pages. Sister is 
a member of the American 
Psychological Association and 
clinical psychologist at the 
Psychological Service Center, 
Seattle University, Washington. 
Mr. Guppy is assistant director 
at the Center and is also a 
member of the A.P.A. Direct 
your questions to the authors 
in care of The Family Digest, 
Huntington, Indiana. 
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PARENTS’ 


tiny of your child, the articles are 
better passed by. 


Parents Most Capable 


Generally the persons best 
equipped and most capable of 
raising a child are the parents to 
whom God gave the child. How- 
ever, some parents, intelligent and 
morally good people, do fail in 
child guidance for various reasons; 
one of the most usual reasons is 
inability to get close to young- 
sters. The qualities, therefore, 
which parents would be well ad- 
vised to develop are these. 

Above all, parents have to love 
ehildren and want them. Children 
have to know that others are for 
them, on their side, not “agin” 
them. The young have an un- 
canny way of sensing who is for 
them. To one person they run 
quite freely; they draw back from 
another. They sense something, 
but can’t express it. 

Of equal importance is the de- 
velopment of a good philosophy 
of life and of personal moral 
ideals, balanced by a well inte- 
grated personality. 

You need to have the feel of 
what goes on in their minds; this 
boils down to sympathetic under- 
standing. It’s not a question of 
showing sympathy. Either par- 
ent is sympathetic or he is not, 
and the kids know it. There is no 
use putting on an act. 

Sympathy and_ understanding 


can best be defined by silhouet- 
ting what they are not. 
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First of all, sympathy and un- 
derstanding are not synonymous 
with sacrifice of principles. Chil- 
dren expect justice and they re- 
spect those who uphold standards. 
There is no question of rejecting 
principles, but in their application, 
of course, commen sense should 
be the guide. 


Don’t Baby Them 


Sympathetic understanding does 
not mean condescensicn, looking 
down one’s nose at youngsters. 
Children feel inferior under the 
best of circumstances; they resent 
adults who threaten such status as 
they have acquired. On the other 
hand, some youngsters keenly re- 
sent any frothy show of sympathy. 
They want to be understood, but 
they don’t want any gush about 
it. 


A brazen youngster who acts 
with the poise of Mohammed does 
not call for swift judgment. The 
bold child is frequently the one 
who feels the most insecure inside. 
He doesn’t feel half as dare-devil 
as he pretends to be. 

Understanding does not mean 
babying. Youngsters respect those 
who can give a little rough treat- 
ment when it is called for. Neither 
does understanding mean being 
played for a sucker by neurotic 
sympathy-seekers. Counselors are 
trained and alert to handle that 
situation; parents, likewise, should 
be wary of its development. Not 
all adolescents, of course, are 
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neurotic, nor should they be treat- 
ed as such. 


To continue with the qualities 
desirable in those who would 
guide children to maturity: be 
shock-proof. Youngsters have to 
feel that they can come to you and 
tell you everything, and you won't 
bat an eyelid. Listening to wrong 
is not condoning wrong. The best 
exemplar of this type of listener 
is our Lord Himself, Who un- 
doubtedly knew right from wrong, 
Who certainly condemned wrong 
most forcefully, but Who was yet 
exceedingly gentle with the sin- 
ner. Adolescents can’t distinguish 
between the person and the act; 
adults can, and should. 


Listeners need inexhaustible 
patience. Youngsters, adolescents 
in particular, sometimes beat all 
around the bush before they get 
down to what is wrong. The first 
topics introduced are seldom those 
they wish to discuss. One has to 
plan on wasting time just listen- 
ing before they get down to what's 
bothering them. 


Sense Of Humor 


A sense of humor is an invalu- 
able asset in parents. Parenthood 
is a big job with lots of pitfalls. 
If you can’t sit down sometimes 
and have a good laugh at your 
failures, dilemmas and problems, 
you're liable to “take it out” on 
the kids. 


Since some exceptions have to 
be made to every rule, a certain 


amount of flexibility is required. 
Rigidity and children just don’t go 
together. 

Perhaps sincerity is the trait 
most prized by children. Their in- 
herent insecurity enhances’ in 
their eyes the consistent adult who 
says what he means and abides by 
his decisions. Moreover, young-' 
sters have to feel that adults are 
honest and square before they will 
entrust their confidences. 

A certain knowledge of psychol- 
ogy is helpful to parents. From 
the experience of others, adults 
who are alert, interested, wide- 
awake, can learn much which may 
be applied judiciously to individ- 
ual children in particular situa- 
tions. 

Above all, modern parents need 
to acquire and to develop confi- 
dence in their own God-given 
ability to guide their children to 
maturity. 

True it is that some parents and 
some children need the profes- 
sional help of trained family coun- 
selors and experienced child psy- 
chologists. Since parenthood car- 
ries with it more challenges in 
the present chaotic condition of 
society than in calmer eras, more 
parents may require and benefit 
by professional guidance. 

Advice may be needed and 
given. Yet it is true today, as it 
was yesterday and will be tomor- 
row, that the persons best quali- 
fied to raise children and most 
capable of so doing are — parents. 


It Takes Planning but It’s Fun 
A Family Picnic 


T. J. McInerney 


SoME of the most enjoyable and 
carefree hours that we have 
spent as a family unit were those 
devoted to our periodic family pic- 
nics. Even when we go away on 
vacation we find ourselves looking 
for a suitable picnic area, both 
while enroute to our destination 
and when we get there. Recent 
family discussion about this year’s 
series of picnics always brings up 
the question as to whether our 
newest arrival—five months old at 
the time of discussion — will like 
picnicking. 


“She better like it!” declares one 
of her brothers—the youngest one. 
“If she wants to get along, she 
better love it!” 


Someone said not long ago that 
“a picnic is a state of mind.” The 
inference is that unless your out- 
door inclinations lean toward this 
sort of outing, it would be better 
to avoid it. Moreover, it must be 
a unanimous liking. 

We know of a family in which 
the wife and mother dislikes pic- 
nicking, but always goes along “to 
be agreeable.” The unfortunate 
thing is that she isn’t “agreeable” 


while the picnic is in progress be- 
cause every little thing annoys her. 
The result is that the other mem- 
bers of the family are slowly but 
surely turning away from this 
form of recreation because each 
one they undertake ends in a fam- 
ily “hassle.” 


Plan It Well 


Like anything else, a success- 
ful picnic depends on good plan- 
ning. Selecting a good site is ex- 
tremely important: the ideal one 
being a shaded knoll with running 
water nearby and as free as pos- 
sible from insects and other pests. 
Such a site should be in a public 
picnicking area or on land in the 
public domain. Never make the 
mistake of invading some farmer’s 
private property. It’s a certain way 
of spoiling your day—and his! 

Before starting out, make a list 
of all the things needed and then 
check each one. There is nothing 
more exasperating than spending 
hours preparing for such an outing 
and then finding, on arrival at the 
site, that the “weenies” or some 
other essential item have been left 
home—as happened to us several 
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years ago. This sort of misadven- 


ture can dampen a picnic as thor- - 


oughly as a downpour, if you will 
pardon the expression. 


It is always wise to travel light. 
We have watched picnickers un- 
loading their cars and the amount 
of excess equipment some people 
tote along is amazing. Much of it 
must be repacked, so why make 
double unnecessary work? 

Confine the selection of meats 
to easily cooked and popular items 
such as spare ribs, chicken in parts, 
steaks, hamburgers or “weenies.” 
Potato salads and other foods like- 
ly to spoil should be carefully 
packed in jars and kept on ice and 
this holds true for meats which 
are to be cooked at the picnic site. 
If you aren’t certain the site has 
a fireplace, portable barbecues and 
grills are available at popular pric- 
es. So are picnic baskets which 
come equipped with plastic place 
settings for from four to six and 
more persons. Cutlerly and other 


items no longer needed in the 
home can be “diverted” to the 
picnic equipment supply with 
profit. 

Picnic Manners 


Good manners are an important 
consideration in picnicking. Never 
usurp a place already occupied by 
others and care should be taken: 
to leave a place as it was found. 
All fires should be extinguished, 
either by burying the embers or 
dousing them thoroughly. Matches 
and cigarettes (and other “smokes”) 
should be used with care, Trees, 
shrubs, wild flowers, etc. should 
be carefully protected from dam- 
age, especially by youngsters. 

Observing and hearing about 
the good times you have will en: 
courage other families to join with 
you. We frequently go on group 
picnics with eight or ten families 
in our community and it’s an event 
that is looked forward to and en- 
joyed immensely by all partici- 
pants. 


A Child Can Drown at Home! 


HEN a man in _ Rochester, 

Minn., discovered recently 
that a cesspool in his backyard had 
caved in, he determined to make 
a new cover of planks and dirt be- 
cause he knew that his five-year- 
old grandson often played at that 
spot. A. few hours later the tot’s 


body was found in the cesspool in 


18 inches of murky water. The 
youngster had fallen in and drown- 
ed before his well intentioned 
grandfather could make the new 
cover! 

Not long ago, the parents of 
four-year-old twins decided that. 
the Brooklyn neighborhood in 
which they lived wasn’t safe for 
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the youngsters. They bought a 
home on Long Island in what was 
truly a beautiful setting, with a 
stream running through the rear 
of their acreage. One morning, as 
the twins’ mother went about her 
chores, one of the youngsters came 
running frantically with the news 
that his twin had fallen into the 
stream. By the time the mother 
had reached the spot it was too 
late. 


Accidental drowning takes an 
annual toll of about 700 lives 
among children in the one-to-four 
age bracket and one-year-olds ac- 
count for nearly 300 of these 
deaths, a life insurance company 
discloses on the basis of an ex- 
haustive study of its records. 


' Preoccupied with their own 
tasks, adults too often forget that 
young children are bundles of ac- 
tivity and must be watched con- 
stantly. Newspaper accounts of 
accidental drownings of children, 
almost under the noses of a par- 
ent, invariably contain the dis- 
traught adult’s statement that he 
or she was busy indoors or else- 
where and only checked occasion- 
ally to see what the child was do- 
ing. 
Dangerous Spots 


The insurance company’s study 
of this problem contains the eye- 
opening information that about 


ene-third of all young drowning 
vietims for whom detailed infor- - 


mation was available drowned cn 
home premises—in most instances, 
while playing in their own yards! 
And almost as large a proportion 
fell into water only a short dis- 
tance from their homes. Only 
about five per cent cf all the fatali- 
ties reported in the survey took 
place in or near the water at pub- 
lic or private pools, beaches or 
parks. Drownings in these places 
were fewer than those resulting 
from children falling off landing 
docks, piers and similar structures. 


The most likely places for child- 
drownings are rivers, creeks, 
brooks, lakes, ponds and similar 
bodies of water on, near or run- 
ning through the home grounds of 
the victim. Ornamental. garden 
pools—tish ponds, mainly—wading 
pools, cesspools, septic tanks, wat- 
er troughs, drainage ditches, wat- 
er-filled holes and sand and gravel 
pits are other potential tragic 
spots in which these drownings 
can occur. Leaving children un- 
attended in bath tubs is another 
invitation to tragedy. 


There are two basic rules to fol- 
low to avoid these hundreds of 
needless drownings each year: 


1. Children playing in the vicin- 
ity or within access of any of the 
potential danger spots listed above 
should be watched carefully. 


2. Wherever possible, such haz- 
ardous places should be fenced in 
or securely covered. 
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Is Your Child a Hothouse Flower ? 


Let Him be Normal 


Eileen M. Egan 


N the summertime the water at 

the beach is polluted. In the 
winter the snow is too cold, and 
the ice too slippery. These are a 
couple of the reasons offered by 
some mothers for not allowing 
their children to indulge in normal 
play and sports with other chil- 
dren. They are rearing hothouse 
flowers instead of human beings 
who must face the world with 
healthy bodies and sound minds. 


You’ve seen them often, no 
doubt—pastey-faced little boys and 
listless little girls. Jimmy sits en- 
viously on the doorstep watching 
a game of baseball. His mother 
is playing sentinel inside the par- 
lor window, with her knitting. 
She’s not only intent on keeping 
him from injuring himself, but if 
one of the other youngsters so 
much as addresses him, her spine 
goes rigid. She wants to guard 
her child against being “picked 
on,” 

At the same time, she wonders 
why the teacher has to send for 
her so often, and why she is told 
that her child just isn’t applying 
himself to his studies. Of course, 


he gets “A” in conduct, but just 
how well behaved should a _ nor- 
mal little boy be? 


Reflection of Selfishness 


And is Mary’s mother wise to 
refrain from letting her make mud- 
pies? Is it intelligent to give the 
child a “germ” complex? 


Over-protection and over-solici- 
tude are not the tender virtues 
that they seem to be. They are 
actually a reflection of selfishness 
on the part of the parent, who re- 
fuses to take any chances on let- 
ting the child develop his own pex- 
sonality. She has to live his life 
for him, or he won't survive. 

He can’t have a dog in the 
house because dogs aren’t sani- 
tary. He can’t play with Jimmy 
Brown because Jimmy is too 
rough. He can’t play marbles be- 
cause goodness knows how many 
youngsters before him were roll- 
ing them about in the dirt. 


Those of us who have been 
blessed with loving, but sensible 
parents, can look back to the many 
good times we enjoyed as children. 
They took us to the amusement 
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parks and let us eat all manner of 
goodies, like taffy apples, and 
candy kisses. They rode with us 
on the merry-go-round and the fer- 
ris wheel. They took us to the 
beach all summer long, and if we 
got sunburnt they rubbed cocoa 
butter on our backs at night, and 
“kissed the place to make it well.” 
They let us form neighborhood 
“clubs,” and do our homework to- 
gether in each others homes. They 
let us skip rope, and go roller 
skating. We can’t recall that any 
of this had an unfavorable effect 
on our constitutions. The friend- 
ships we formed in normal child- 
ish contacts have lasted to this 
day, and the happy times we had 
are something to look back on and 
be grateful for. Our parents cer- 
tainly didn’t love us less because 
they gave us more freedom. 
There’s a difference between free- 
dom and “running wild.” 


Makes Childhood A Sophistry 

Limiting a family to one child is 
more likely to induce constant vigi- 
lence and domination in a parent 
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who wouldn't have the time or in- 
clination for such ‘everlasting su- 
pervision if there were other chil- 
dren requiring care and attention. 
To be an only child, and a lonely 
child, is bad enough. But to be a 
little hothouse flower on top of 
that makes childhood a sophistry. 
There is also the humiliation of be- 
ing considered “Mama’s darling” 
and “teacher’s pet.” To be held 
up as a good example when you've 
never had a chance to indulge in 
childish mischief doesn’t encour- 
age popularity, and doesn’t pro- 
mote self-confidence. 


No doubt, a little noise around 
the house is trying, a little scuffle 
in the back-yard is distracting, and 
an occasional bruised knee may 
call for minor medication, but no 
parent need feel put upon in such 
instances. Let him remember that 
he was a child once himself, and 
not try to create a model of youth- 
ful behavior and manners. It’s a fa- 
miliar saying, but still a true one: 
“You can’t put an old head on 
young shoulders.” 


In the U.S. there is one motor vehicle for every three per- 
sons. Elsewhere in the world, the ratio goes to one for every 


30 persons. 


A woman who got on the bus with ten children was asked 
by the astonished conductor if they were all her own, or was it a 
picnic. “They’re all mine,” she sighed, “and it’s no picnic!” 


Nervous Breakdowns: Nervous breakdown comes to a mind 
that is burdened with the strain of keeping up its disguises.— 


Dr. David H. Fink. 
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It’s Yours for the Asking 


Peace of Mind 


Rev. James Daleke 


OU can buy a $6,000.00 cust- 
om-built car, you can buy a 
beautiful yacht, a 27-inch combin- 
ation TV console, a mink coat, and 
the finest of Channel perfumes. 
But -you can’t buy peace of mind! 
You can have boundless wealth, 
breathless beauty, fabulous fame 
and, at the same time, not have 
peace of mind. 

A few years ago, a beautiful, 
famous highly sought-after actress, 
pin-up girl for thousands, was 
found. dead on her bathroom 
floor — and the papers wondered! 
Did that overdose of  sleep- 
ing pills finally bring peace to a 
tortured mind? 

Just recently the daily news- 
papers noted that there are more 
hospital beds in the nation for 
mental patients than for all other 
physical _sicknesses combined! 
Terrific but true! 

Somewhere along the way, 
thousands have lost peace of 
mind. And without that wonder- 
ful peace of mind life somehow 
seemed just a little less worth- 
while living! 

If you scan the bookshelves, 
study the magazine racks, read the 
feature articles in your news- 


papers, youll notice a genuine 
and a consuming interest on the 
part of many, amateur and expert 
alike, in the great problem of 
mental health. Case studies are 
presented, symptoms analyzed and 
remedies suggested. Almost any 
one who will just speak his mind 
on the subject will find an audi- 
ence, and, unfortunately, the ad- 
vice of quacks is often followed 
while the sane sound advice of 
our many excellent, high minded 
Christian-thinking psychiatrists is 
abandoned. And abandoned to the 
utter peril of the poor unhappy 
victims of mental unrest. 


Christ’s Answer 


A burning . question—this. But 
the Lord had an answer. Over 
nineteen hundred Easter Sundays 
ago the Divine Psychiatrist, in the 
person of our Resurrected Lord, 
gave to the world a_ priceless 
remedy which was to work literal 
miracles in bringing peace of 
mind to millions throughout the 
history of Christianity.. Nearly two 
thousand years ago He left with 
His Church a sacred balm which 


. would heal the festering wounds 


of an embittered soul. For on the 
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first Easter Sunday night Our 
Blessed Lord Who had conquered 
sin on Calvary, death in the open 
tomb, left with mankind that sac- 
red medicine at whose healing 
touch many a soul would take on 
new life and face life again with 
clear, untroubled gaze. On that 
wonderful night Our Lord left us 
the Sacrament of Penance. 

The Divine Psychiatrist knew, 
with the marvelous insight of God, 
that while there are many, many 
causes for the mental ills and lack 
of peace which affect mankind, 
there is one cause, one source of 
mental unrest which is paramount. 
That cause is simply guilt, a guilt 
which stems from having broken, 
somewhere along the line, the all 
holy law of God. 

Christ knew, and that from all 
eternity, that Peace is the tran- 
quillity of order, knew that that 
order would be disturbed when 
man, by his wilful sin, would dis- 
turb the divine pattern for sane 
living, knew that man, once the 
heat and passion and pride and 
stubborness of sin had cooled, 
would look aghast at the shat- 
tered pattern of his life and won- 
der how, in all the world, he 
would ever get it quite together 
again! And to help him put that 
pattern back together again Christ 
left an everlasting memorial of di- 
vine thoughtfulness: the Sacrament 
of Penance. 


It Still Works 
Needless to say, it worked! 


There have been eminent psychi- 
atrists who have maintained that 
if they could accomplish, in sev- 
eral hours of consultation with a 
patient, the results the Catholic 
Church attains in the few minutes 
the penitent remains in the con- 
fessional, they would be over- 
joyed. There have been students 
of human nature who have stood 
outside the doors of our great 
churches, watching carefully the 
countenances of many—as_ they 
entered and as they left their tryst 
with the holy Sacrament of Pen- 
ance, and the students have mar- 
velled how such peace could come 
to man. 


The reason is quite simple. The 
well-instructed Catholic knows 
from the teaching of an infallible 
Church, divine representative of 
the divine Christ, that when he 
submits his sins, with sorrow for 
the past, and purpose of amend- 
ment for the future, to the tri- 
bunal of penace, that all guilt, ab- 
solutely all, is taken away. He 
knows that though his soul be 
scarlet with sin, it becomes white 
as snow through the sacrament of 
Penance. He is convinced that the 
Sacrament is the divinely estab- 
lished means through which sin 
may be taken away. 


When he to confession, 
presents his sins to the priest, pro- 
mises amendment for the future, 
and expresses sorrow for the past, 
the Catholic is absolutely certain 
that while temporal punishment 
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may remain, the guilt is taken 
away. In fact, he will not even 
mention the matter again to the 
priest (except in general) know- 
ing that the priest will tell him: 
“Why bring that up again? It’s 
been taken care of. Those sins are 
forgiven. There is no guilt for 
them.” 

Is there any other means, in all 
the world, through which the 
sense and feeling of guilt, so de- 
trimental to peace of mind, is so 
effectively taken away? And if, in 
the mind of the skeptic, there still 
remains any doubt regarding the 
effectiveness of the Sacrament of 
Penance in bringing peace of 
mind, might we with apologies to 
Packard and say: “Ask the man 
who owns one.” We mean our 
wonderful state of peace of mind 
obtained through the tribunal of 
penance. The Sacrament of Pen- 
ance can point to millions of satis- 
fied customers. It can bring, it 
will bring, peace. 


It Has Its Price 


But of course, like all good 
things, the peace which comes 
with the Sacrament of Penance 


does have a price. That price is 


the humility, the child-like obedi- 
ence to accept the will of God in 


this regard. There are men and 
women today who say, in effect 
if not in word, “I don’t like to 
tell my sins to a priest. It’s too 
embarrassing.” You may not like 
to tell them. Neither do I. It may 
be embarrassing. But it just hap- 
pens to be the manner and the 
way which the good Lord wants 
His children to follow in obtain- 
ing forgiveness for sins. And since 
this is the way He wants it, who 
in the world are you and I to ob- 
ject? 

May we throw in here a great 
big P.S.P Penance is not only a 
“clean-up” but also a “tune-up” 
Sacrament. The smart Catholic 
tunes up his soul, in Penance, 
much more often than he tunes 
up his car. So what ever you want, 
“clean-up” or “tune-up” the Con- 
fessional is there for the asking! 
To borrow the words of the mod- 
ern ditty: “Come on to our house” 
and we'll give you, not a Christ- 
mas tree, not as Easter egg, but 
peace of mind and peace of soul, 
beyond all understanding in the 
wonderful realization that you 
have checked, and double-check- 
ed, and you're thrilled to say that 
everything, just everything, is 
wonderful between you and your 
God! 


A foolish man may be known by these things: Anger with- 
out cause, speech without profit, change without progress and 
inquiry without object—Arabian proverb 


The greatest love is a mother’s; then comes a dog’s; then 
eomes a sweetheart’s.—Spanish proverb 
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A Short Story 


The Letter 


Margaret Keefe Wahl 


jz WAS propped beneath the 
lamp on the hall table, the 
address a bluish scrawl against 
the chalky white of the envelope. 
She had known that it must be 
there today. But she stood with- 
out touching it for a moment. 
Over three weeks now — but, of 
course, he had been busy. It 
wasn’t as if he didn’t want to 
write — as if he weren't thinking 
of her — it was just that his work 
was so demanding. And he had to 
go where his company sent him. 
She picked up the letter, weigh- 
ing its thickness in her hand, and 
feeling a foolish gladness go 
through her that he had so much 
to share with her. She could laugh 
now at the feeling that had per- 
sisted ever since he'd left — or 
had it started before? For he 
wouldn’t have bothered writing at 
all if he hadn’t really wanted to — 
if anything were really wrong. 
The house was quiet except for 
the faint hum of the electric clock. 
She went into the living room, 
carelessly throwing her short green 
coat with its gay matching beret 
onto the davenport and curled up 
in an armchair. The envelope re- 
fused to tear easily, leaving an 


uneven, jagged edge. Not wishing 
to spoil its white smoothness, she 
got up and searched the desk for 
the silver letter-opener. It made 
an even, neat sound as she slit 
the rest of the envelope, carefully 
and slowly. She pulled the letter 
out hurriedly, impatient now. 
There were five pages, closely 
written in bold backhand script. 
With a little sigh she settled back 
in the chair again and began to 
read. 

“Darling’— 

Tt went all through her then and 
she could relax. Everything was 
all right — even better than she'd 
thought. He’d never called her 
that before. David wasn’t that 
type. 

“First I want to tell you how 
much I miss you, how long it 
seems since I've seen you—” 

All the time she was reading, 
she was thinking what she would 
answer if he were saying this 
directly to her. “I've missed you, 
too, David.” She wouldn't be 
afraid to say it now. He realized 
how much she really meant to 
him now that he was away from 
her. He was writing it but he'd 
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tell it to her himself when he came 
back. 

She smiled to herself. He 
wouldn't admit it, but he was real- 
ly bashful. She knew that was it 
now. It was one of the funny 
little things she loved about him, 
something that made him David 
— like his absent-mindedness, and 
his eager way of blinking when 
he was enthusiastic about some- 
thing. 

“This trip has really kept me 
busy. It’s interesting meeting new 
people and being on the go, but 
Yd just as soon settle down in the 
home office, I guess. And you 
know why, Honey! I’m _ almost 
finished here, and as soon as I 
get back we can continue with 
those good times we've had, and 
seally think about making some 
plans.” 

Plans! The thought of it was 
like coming into a warm room out 
of the cold. For the future—. They 
had had good times together: 


The little foreign restaurant on 
42nd Street where the food was 
very good and the wine very bad, 
and no one ever minded anything. 
The small tables were covered 
with coarse, red-and-white check- 
ered cloths, and there were tall, 
dripping candles stuck in queer 
old bottles with foreign labels, and 
a man with a smile and lonely 
eyes and a wonderful singing vio- 
lin. If David hadn't been too. ro- 
mantic, it was all right because 


he was reserved, but someday it 
would happen like that. 


And there was the park where 
they had walked on Sunday af- 
ternoons and talked about being 
young and what life owed them, 
and sometimes, what they owed 
life. One night they had gone on 
a ferry, and as they stood at the 
rail and watched the moon-re- 
flected whirling blackness that 
was the water rushing by, she had 
felt as if he had almost forgotten 
her, as if she weren't there at 
all. Most of the time David was 
gay and interested but there were 
times when she'd been sure he 
was thinking of something else. 
But now— 


Her eyes came back to the let- 
ter. 

“There’s something I’ve been 
intending to tell you. Remember 
what I said in my Jast letter about 
always telling each other every- 
thing?” 

She frowned a moment, puz- 
zled. Then her forehead cleared. 
Oh, well, that explained every- 
thing. Of course, that was it. So 
he had written after all and the 
letter must have been Jost or de- 
layed somewhere. 

“You know how you get lone- 
some sometimes, honey, for some- 
one to be with, someone to talk 


‘to? I hadn’t seen you for ages, 


it seemed, and, well — I met a 
girl. You'd like her, I know. She’s 
not so much like you and yet, 
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there’s something—. When | first 
saw her, I thought of you. She’s 
tall. — taller than you. Her hair 
is short and brown and curly. Her 
face, well, it has sort of an elfin 
look, and her seriousness is edged 
with laughter. I want you to know 
what she’s like so you'll under- 
stand how it was. Her name is 
Kay.” 

She looked up from the page 
a moment, and strange, irrelevant 
thoughts brushed across her mind. 
The picture above the radio stand 
wasn't quite straight. The little 
worn place on the rug’ where 
someone had dropped a cigarette 
was beginning to fade. David— 

“I met her at a party. You know 
how you get talking to people. I 
took her home afterwards, and it 
just seemed natural to ask her if 
she’d like to go out sometime. I 
didn’t know very many people in 
the town, and her family was 
really swell to me. I know what 
youre thinking, Honey — yes, I 
did see quite a bit of her. 

“We talked a lot, as you and I 
did, about everything I guess. And 
she felt the same way I did about 
most things. She’s intelligent, too, 
and not selfish like some girls. 
That’s why I liked her. 

“I don’t want you to think I for- 
got you or that she ever really 
took your place. Sometimes when 
I was with her I'd be thinking of 
you. Kay’s a wonderful girl and 
a lot of fun. That’s all. I never 
told- her about you. Maybe I 


should have, but — well, you know 
how it is. I knew Id be leaving 
soon, so there couldn’t be any 
harm in a friendship that only 
meant a lot of fun. s" 

“We laughed a lot. She’s that 
kind, and yet she always under- 
stood. When I had to work late 
and break a date, she never said 
anything. And you know how I 
am, Honey. You've always said I 
forgot where I was going as soon 
as I was out the door. She kidded 
me a_ lot about being absent- 
minded, the way you do. Once I 
even forgot that I had a date with 
her. 


“She never told me if there was 
anyone else for her, but there 
must have been. Kay's too pretty 
and to much fun. What I liked 
about her was that she was such 
a good sport. We walked home 
one night and about four blocks 
from her house it started to rain 
like everything. She had on a new 
hat, all flowers, that she was aw- 
fully proud of, and I guess it was 
pretty much ruined. She only 
laughed, though. That’s what you 
would have done, too. You see, 
don’t you, how it was? You'd un- 
derstand if you could know her. 

“I guess maybe there was a time 
when I wasn’t too sure how I felt, 
almost. I'll be honest with you. 
If I hadn't known you, I would 
have loved her. But you were 
first — and nothing will ever 
change that. 

“And so — I'll be seeing you in 
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about a week. I had to go on to 
St. Paul about the Rockwell con- 
tract, so I haven't seen Kay for 
some time, either. That’s over now. 
I promise you that. As soon as I 
finish this letter and write up a 
few reports, Im going to write 
her. Just a note to say: “Thanks 
for being a wonderful girl and 
for the good times we've had to- 
gether. And she'll understand. 
There was never anything that 
makes it necessary to say more. 


“Well, Honey, that’s that. I'm 
glad now you know so that there 
will never be anything that I’ve 
kept from you. I hope you won't 
let it make any difference between 
us. There’s no reason. why it 
should. So if you never mention 
or think of it again, neither will I. 

“My love always, 
“David” 
2 

For a moment she held the 
last page of the letter in her hand 
and then she got up slowly and 
walked over to the window. She 


was a tall girl, and her hair was 
short and brown and curly. Her 
name was Kay, and some people 
might have called her face elfin 
though there was no laughter in 
it now. She was thinking how 
funny life is; how she had teased 
David for being absent-minded, 
and how he would feel if he knew 
he had put the letters in’ the 
wrong envelopes. How pleased this 
girl he loved would be at his 
thoughtful little note; and how he 
would love her all the more for 
what he thought was her gener- 
osity and silent understanding. 

She stood there and let the tiny 
pieces of the letter settle slowly 
on the rug a moment before she 
picked them up. The late after- 
noon sun slanting through the 
blinds made a lattice patern on 
the wine-colored chair. She watch- 
ed it flickering back and forth, 
and then she picked up the greeu 
coat from the davenport, and with 
the pieces of the letter clenched 
in her hand, walked from the 
room. 


There’s a Choice 


God gave man brains and two strong arms to wring from 
the earth his food and clothing, and not merely the amount 
needed to sustain physical life, but also the excess necessary 
to provide for the cultural and religious needs of man whom 


God created in His image... 


Look how the earth and air, water and sunshine, wind and 
insects work together in bringing into existence the harvest. 
Is man alone going to fight and hate, or to remain indifferent 
toward the others’ work in God’s workshop? 


—Bishops of Hungary 
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A Marian Year... 


Pilgrimage of the Interior 


Alberta Schumacher 


NONE of us needs be denied a 

Marian Year pilgrimage for 
Jack of funds. The Blessed Mother 
Herself will conduct a pilgrimage 
of the interior so personally bene- 
ficial as to be breathtaking in ef- 
fect. She took me on one, and I 
had not a cent to offer, but only 
an eloquent desire made known to 
her. 

It was a humble pilgrimage to 
humble and inferior parts, but, as 
Mary reminded me, God was there. 
So it was a fruitful pilgrimage. 
There were obstacles equal to the 
mountains to be crossed, the in- 
clement weather to be braved, and 
the crowds. She cast out the 
crowds, leaving no room for crea- 
tures in my heart, but God only, 
and then creatures. Creatures come 
second are not crowds, nor. ob- 
stacles, but well-disposed inhab- 
itants of the human heart. 

First we established my inten- 
tion for the pilgrimage of the in- 
terior . . . to know God better in 
myself, to love Him better in my- 
self, and thus to be better able to 
serve Him with myself. We visit- 
ed my will, and I thought it full 
of love of God. But we lingered 


in the prayerfully meditative way 
of pilgrims. The Blessed Mother 
began a systemic ejecting of an 
unworthy element at this interior 
shrine—self! She cast out self-love, 
and then it was that the pilgrim- 
age began to bear fruit. The Pres- 
ence of God made itself known. 


We visited my heart, and there 
she cast out the crowds that so 
upset it emotionally as to hinder 
the work of God in me. We ex- 
amined my mind, and found there 
beautiful relics of Catholic teach- 
ings of the One True Church. We 
found some scars left over from 
non-Catholic days . . . but healed, 
nicely healed. We investigated 
each thought in turn, and lingered 
long at conscience. That visit was 
a bit disturbing, but before the 
visit ended I experienced the great 
feeling of peace and fresh resolve 
so many pilgrims to great shrines 
speak of when they recount their 
experiences. 


Legs ... arms... and in these 
we found the glory of God made 
manifest because of the simple 
morning offering to Jesus through 
Mary of all the works of the day, 
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however seemingiy unrelated to 
spiritual work. 

At the last stop on our pilgrim- 
age of the interior, the Blessed 
Mother bade me step out of my- 
self. I did so, and suddenly I saw 
God in all my fellow human be- 


ings. I saw new ways of serving 
Him in them. And that was the 
beautiful result of my pilgrimage 
of the interior. | am now well-pre- 
pared for a more arduous pilgrim- 
age of the exterior right here in 
my own small community. 


Morning Prayer 


(Evening Prayer on page 40) 

Sweet Jesus, lay Your Wonderful Hand upon my head and 
-bless me. Stretch forth that same dear Hand and bless each 
one at home. Give me Your staff. Help me to go around in 
your fold just for today doing your work in Your way. Push 
me back when I would go wrong and make me go forward 


when I am afraid to do right. 


Be with me in my dealings 


with each soul with whom I come in contact and grant that 
each may know, love and serve You better for having passed 


me by. 


I want to know, love and serve You above all things. And 
when life’s little day is ended and its task complete, give me a 
place at Your Feet to rest for all eternity. 


My dearest Lord, what do You send me today? Humilia. 
tions, contradictions, physical sufferings, bad news which I do 
not expect; an aching heart, a failure? Shall I see myself mis- 
judged, wrongly suspected, despised? All that You wish, O 
my God; I accept it all in advance, and if I weep through weak- 
ness, oh, regard it not; if I murmur, check me; if I am forgetful, 
punish me; if I am discouraged, raise me up. But through it 
all, teach me to say, “Thy will be done.” Amen. 

—Archbishop Richard J. Cushing 


To claim that everyone should be allowed to judge for 
himself as to what books he may read or what plays he may 
attend is an utterly unrealistic approach to the problem. 

It is just as absurd as saying that drugs containing poison 
should be put on the market and everyone should be allowed 
to judge for himself whether or not he should make use of 
them.—Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R. 
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Steadfast Star 


Danny Thomas and St. Jude Swapped Favors 


Joseph A. Ryan, Jr. 


Reprinted from The Sign* 


ecucceveues 


$*\\/HEN you eliminate the im- 

possible, whatever remains, 
however improbable, must be the 
truth.” 

Danny Thomas, today one of 
America’s most beloved and versa- 
tile comedians, may never have 
read these words, but his career is 
an affirmation of their logic. 

Danny’s initial journey into the 
realm of theatrical entertainment 
was detoured onto the impervious 
byway of the impossible and the 
hopeless. How the obstruction was 
eliminated and the main road to 
success opened is an inspiring tale 
of faith and devotion. 

Amos Jacobs (Danny's real 
name) was born in Toledo, Ohio, 
the son of parents who emigrated 
from Mount Lebanon in Syria. The 
Jacobs family was large—nine boys 
and a girl—and the going became 
more than difficult in those early 
years. But what was lacking in 
worldly blessings, the family com- 
pensated for in a strong belief in 
their Maronite Catholic religion. 

“When there was little support 


from the goods of the world,” 
Danny reflected, “there was al- 
ways the strength of our faith, 
which we learned first from our 
mother. When we got older woe 
learned it for ourselves, as she did, 
through the Church.” 


The charm and excitement of 
show business touched Amos Jac- 
obs long before he reached his 
teens. When he was ten years eld, 
he and his brother Ray, who was 
twelve, started hawking candy and 
ice cream in the Empire Theater 
in Toledo on Sunday afternoons. 

This venture got Amos into hot 
water with his teacher at St. Fran- 
cis de Sales school because it took 
him away from his Sunday School 
classes. But it was also respoa- 
sible for his first role before the 
footlights. 

“Sister Mary Elizabeth knew the 
situation at home,” Danny recalled, 
“and knew that it was necessary to 
get work whenever and wherever 
we could. She also knew that the 
Empire Theater was a burlesque 
house and, I think, considered it 


* *National Catholic monthly published in Union City, New Jersey. 
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a bad influence on my brother and 
me. So in order to give our theat- 
rical fancies an assist, she got us 
interested in school plays. It turn- 
ed out pretty well too, at least for 
me. I was given a principal part, 
my first, in a play put on by the 
city’s Catholic schools.” 

When Amos graduated from 
high school, he and his brother 
Ray started in as a semiprofession- 
al song and dance team playing 
some of the lesser-known cafes 
around Detroit. But the brother 
act broke up when Ray got mar- 
ried a few years later. The som- 
nolent-eyed Syrian was now on his 
own, commuting between an oc- 
casional radio spot and one-night 
stands in a roadhouse. 


It was 1939 and the future held 
little promise for the struggling 
comedian. He was married to 
Rose Marie Mantell—a singer he 
had met on a radio show in which 
they both had worked without pay 
—and the father of a baby girl. 

Amos was airing his comic arias 
in the choking atmosphere of one 
of Detroit’s lower bracket bistros 
at thirty-five dollars a week. 

Remembering the surroundings 
in which he labored, Danny would 
quip: “I knew the waiters were 
cheating, so when I'd see three 


‘people seated at a table ordering 


three different kinds of Scotch, I'd 
casually amble over and praise the 
prowess of the waiter who could 
pour three different brands from 


the same bottle. Seeing this, the 


owner would come racing over 
with three bottles in tow to prove 
his honesty—and he not only got 
honest but wealthy. The custom- 
ers came back when they knew the 
drinks were good.” 


It was a tough job to support a 
wile, a child, and a wardrobe on 
thirty-five dollars a week. So Amos 
asked the boss for a ten dollar 
raise. The startled overlord replied, 
“I think maybe you should get out 
of show business and open a gro- 
cery store or somethin’. You're a 
nice kid, but no entertainer.” 


But the kid didn’t give up—then. 
He was offered a spot on a radio 
show in Chicago at the same sal- 
ary. Leaving his wife and baby 
with his parents in Toledo, he 
struck out for the big city. 

It was too big. It scared him so 
much that he was on the verge of 
returning posthaste to Toledo. But 
he decided to give it a bit more 
thought before desperation defeat- 
ed him. 

At the moment of decision he 
was standing in front of a little 
chapel. He had been taught by his 
parents the value of prayer, especi- 
ally when the pressure was on. He 
went in and knelt down. It was 
then he noticed that it was a sanc- 
tuary dedicated to St. Jude Thad- 
deus, patron saint of hopeless and 
desperate cases. 

“Well, I figured, if ever there 
was a hopeless case, I was it. I 
certainly came to the right place. 
So I made a vow there and then, 
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if I succeeded in attaining any 
kind of success, I would perpetu- 
ate the name of St. Jude Thad- 


deus.” 


Amos Jacobs stayed in Chicago. 
Less than twenty-four hours after 
his request for divine intercession, 
he was offered a job doing a radio 
commercial at fifty dollars per 
week. 


He then got an agent who suc- 
ceeded in lining up a weekend job 
at the 5100 Club as a master of 
ceremonies with a comic line of 
chatter. Amos Jacobs now became 
Danny Thomas, taking the first 
names, Danny and Thomas, of two 
of his eight brothers. 

The response to the comedian’s 
cavorting was so tremendous that 
the boss decided to feature Danny 
seven days a week. What be- 
gan as a weekend stand sky- 
rocketed into a three-year run 
at the 5100 Club and national rec- 
ognition as a talented practitioner 
of the “plaisanterie.” 

From then on Danny Thomas 
and success maintained their rela- 
tionship on a “going steady” basis. 

Nightclubs, radio, motion pic- 
tures, television—the performer 
with the proboscised profile (“If 
you're going to have a nose,” he 
asserts, “have one. I don’t see how 
you people can go around breath- 
ing through those perforated 
warts,”) was famous, but not for- 
getful. He remembered Amos Jac- 
obs, the hopeless case, and he re- 


membered the promise he made 
that evening in the chapel. 

He launched a million dollar 
drive to build a shrine to St. Jude 
Thaddeus—a hospital for under- 
privileged children, hopeless cases 
and helpless people of all faiths. 
The fund is under the direction of 
the man Danny once served as 
altar boy, Samuel Cardinal Stritch 
of Chicago. 


To raise the money for this char- 
itable enterprise, Danny and _ his 
brother Paul and committee mem- 
bers of the St. Jude Hospital Foun- 
dation are producing shows in ma- 
jor cities throughout the United 
States. 

One of these shows played in 
Boston Garden to a packed house. 
The performance was a profound 
tribute not only to what Danny 
Thomas believed in but also to the 
show-people’s belief in Danny 
Thomas. Never before in the his- 
tory of the entertainment world 
had such an array of talent rallied 
around one man. Jackie Gleason, 
Perry Como, Patti Paige, Don Cor- 
nell, Eddie Fisher, Vaughn Mon- 
roe, Helen Forrest, ‘Red’ Buttons, 
Zero Mostel, and a host of other 
entertainers from the Boston area, 
representing every race, color and 
creed, did their bit for Danny 
Thomas and the St. Jude Hospital 
Foundation. 

That hospital, incidentally, will 
have a small chapel wherein a 
prayer written by its benefactor 
will be inscribed: 


be 
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- “Fhis is.a shrine dedicated to St. the sinful, and the hopeless may 
Jude ‘Fhaddeus, where men may _ come to pray for physical, ‘spiritual, 
honor God, where the poor, the and mental aid. For I was one of 
meek, the bumble, the helpless, these, and he heard me.” 


Evening Prayer 
(Morning Prayer on page 36) 


I am the child, dear Lord, upon whose head You }aid Your 
wounded Hand in love and mercy before 1 took up ihe tasks 
ef today. Without Your provident care I should have faltered 
and fallen at frequent intervals. 


Now, in the evening, I come back to give thanks and to 


sing praises to God the Creator, God the Savior, God the Sanc- 


tifier. 
Your staff has sustained me. 1 am weary but | have 


traveled one day nearer to the eternal happiness of Your 
Presence. 


I have tried to keep the Way. But how well, dear Lord? 


_ How often should my faith and my love of You and the graces 


You gave me have raised me higher and kept me more securely 
in the path of justice? Of love of neighbor? Of charity of 
speech? Of charity in action? Of self-sacrifice? Of mortifi- 
cation? Wherein have I acted no better or with even less 


_,. Virtue than those who know You less? 


O, my God, how unfaithful I have been. How unworthy 
of Your goodness and love. For all the faults which You have 


- made known to me and for all that are hidden from me but 


known to You, I am heartily sorry. 


I love You, dear Lord, for You are infinitely good. Leave 
not my weakness one moment unsustained. With humility and 
devotion I place my night and my day to follow, at Your Feet. 


_ Let my prayer be directed as incense in Your sight;- the 
lifting up of my hands as an evening sacrifice. 

“Thy kingdom come on earth as it is in heaven.” 

Lord, have mercy on me. 


O Mary, conceived without sin, pray for me who have re 
course to Thee. Amen.—Archbishop Richard J. Cushing 


About Babies . . . and Parents 


To the Manner Born 


Margaret Mary Dunn 


N infant has his first contact 

with good manners when 
the hands that lift him from his 
crib are gentle and sure, when 
the voices that speak to him are 
soft and comforting. 


He absorbs consideration and 
thoughtfulness sleeping in a home 
where the radio is turned low and 
parents walk lightly, speak gently 
and avoid sudden, frightening 
noises; especially when the baby 
is sleeping. 

There was a period when such 
considerations were not thought 
necessary and babies were “con- 
ditioned” like fighters. This was 
never good manners, not to men- 
tion good sense, and may in itself 
account for some of the lack of 
graciousness and for much of the 
self - centered thoughtlessness 
which has made our modern world 
a hard and harsh one. 


For surface manners, such as 
knowing how to eat lobster grace- 
fully or how to make proper in- 
troductions fre not good manners 
in the true sense of the word. 
Just convenient! Such things are 
apt to be abandoned and forgot- 
ten in nmioments of stress when 


gentility and breeding are most 
needed. But manners instilled in 
the cradle make the world as well 
as the individual richer and hap- 
pier. For they are manners of 
the heart, and are warm and real 
and genuine. They have to do 
with self control, charity, kind- 
ness, fairness, love of God and 
love of neighbor. 


They Learn Early — 

A baby’s smile is but the re- 
flection of his own mother’s face. 
What he finds there will be a part 
of his own feeling for and ap- 
proach to the world he is growing 
into. Laughter, happy words, 
frequent ejaculations which bring 
God into the immediate moment 
cannot be started too soon. No 
one knows how much a baby ab- 
sorbs by feeling, but we do know 
a well loved baby grows into a 
friendly, extroverted child; and a 
child with an outgoing personal- 
ity wants to do for others at an 
amazingly early age. 
Even at two months a baby is 
observant and alert enough to 
connect the words please and 
thank you with certain actions 
and services. A mother who forms 
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the habit of saying “thank you” 
as she hands toys to her baby 
and who carefully says “please” 
when taking anything from him 
will find the baby using “ta” or 
“tanks” as one of his first words; 
and using “please” to signify a 
want long before he can put it 
into even a small sentence. 


It is astonishing how soon a 
small child begins to say, “s’cuse 
me” when he coughs or sneezes— 
if he has heard those around him 
doing the same thing. At a year 
and a half a child can, and will, 
attempt to say, “I sorry” for 
spilling or knocking things over; 
or when his small cart bumps into 
persons or furniture. It is, of 
course, the awareness of another’s 
feelings which makes this impor- 
tant, not the words themselves. 


Teach, Don’t Preach 


It is easier to teach than to 
preach! And this teaching has to 
be started with the small cour- 
tesies on which all subsequent 
character and personality are 
built. We could accomplish much, 
much more with children—with 
babies even—if the emphasis were 
put on the kernel instead of the 
shell. 


A toddler taught to say, “Yes, 
Mother,” instead of just a blunt 
“yes” will usually say, “Yes Aunt 
Mary” and “Yes, Mrs. Jones” as a 
matter of habit. This is a friendly, 
polite form of speech which par- 
ents would do well to cultivate if 


it doesn’t come naturally and 
easily. And with shy, retiring 
children it does not. 

Parents who try not to inter- 
rupt the inconsequential chatter 
of their children, but who listen 
politely instead will be less apt 
to find themselves embarrassed by 
children who frequently have the 
bad habit of breaking into con- 
versations. You know, “Do unto 
others,” it counts even in small 
things! 

Beautiful manners bespeak the 
heart and soul of the individual 
and so must be an integral part 
of the child—not the sort of thing 
one acquires at Nursery School 
or Dancing Class. 


Foster Love of Beauty 


Fostering a love of beauty, the 
beauty of God’s sky and God’s 
earth and God’s seasons, is also a 
lesson in fine manners. People 
who feel and appreciate the 
beauty of the world around them 
are gentle and sensitive in deal- 
ing with their fellow men _ be- 
cause they are never unmindful of 
the presence of God in our 
midst. 

Teaching a child to pray is the 
most important lesson in good 
manners a parent can give. It 
teaches a child of God about His 
omnipotence and teaches day by 
day, and hour by hour, love and 
gratitude as well. It instills the 
idea ‘of there being Someone more 
important than himself. This be- 
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comes love of neighbor in time. It 
becomes the habit of charity, and 
charity is good manners in its 
purest essense. 

There is no more soul satisfy- 
ing experience in this life than 


Nite. 
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watching a red, wrinkled infant 
develop—under happy, loving care 
—into a lovable bundle of charm 
and sweetness. Good manners 
are so contagious! But you have 
to be exposed to them! 


Nowadays we have to struggle for spiritual life. Our lives 
have been mechanized; they move ahead with incredible speed 
and amid complications of every sort . . . However, we do not 
complain; on the contrary we welcome human progress as a 
new acknowledgement of the greatness of God. But it is 
necessary that we understand and keep in mind, and I am sure 
that all of you do, that the earth needs heaven and the home 
needs Christ .. . —Archbishop A. G. Cicognani 
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“They’re away on their honeymoon. 
Darnedest office romance you ever saw!” 
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What to Do About Those 


Singers’ Fan Clubs 


Nancy Grenell Du Bois 


CROSS this fair land of ours 

there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of teen-age children, mostly 
girls, who are ardent admirers of 
pop singers. Many of these girls 
have formed clubs with rules and 
regulations to which they adhere 
seriously. 

Eddie Fisher is one of these 
young singers who is idolized by 
more than 1500 Eddie Fisher fan 
clubs, known as the “Fisherettes,” 


“Fishers Fanatics, “Fisher's 
Fiends,’ etc. To these fan clubs 
Fisher's own office sends out 


great quantities of literature, set- 
ting up codes of behavior for the 
youngsters to follow; making sug- 
gestions regarding dues and places 
to meet; informing them where 
they can purchase Eddie Fisher 
sweaters, buttons, stickers, station- 
ery and other items a loyal Fisher 
fan would rather die than be with- 
out. 

These children buy enormous 
quantities of Eddie Fisher records 
and are urged by his office to play 
the records at every meeting; a rit- 
val, as it were. They are also 
urged to buy plenty of Coca Cola, 
which company sponsors Eddie. 


The children are so devoted that 
in a mere three weeks after Ed- 
die’s record, “Oh, My Papa,” had 
been released, 600,000 had been 
sold. 


‘Oh, My Papa’ 

It seems almost unbelievable, 
but the girls get so excited during 
a telecast of their ide) that some 
of them, to help them remain calm, 
take an oath, with eyes raised, 
right hand raised and left hand 
holding a pile of “Oh, My Papa” 
records. 

The oath goes like this: “I here- 
by promise that I will not scream, 
stamp my feet, whistle, or in any 
way cause any undue disturbance 
during the fifteen minutes to fol- 
low—so help me Eddie Fisher.” 

Violation of this oath can mean 
banishment from future telecasts, 
and in extreme measures, being 
sentenced to listening only to clas- 
sical music for a period not ex- 
ceeding thirty days. It appears 
that Fisher is the nervous type; 
also, the sponsor pays plenty for 
the telecast and doesn’t want it 
ruined by the audience. It’s a 
fact. 

When their hero is in town, Joyal 
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SINGERS’ FAN CLUBS 


fan clubbers drop all other activi- 
ties and follow him from hotel to 
rehearsal, to restaurant, to studio, 
etc. They stand for hours in the 
sain, or heat or cold just for a 
glimpse or a cherished autograph. 
Seven a.m. isn’t too early to get 
started; midnight not too late te 
get home. 

Really dedicated, they live for 
their idol. It is considered in- 
excusable to talk about anyone 
else. They spend all their money 
cn his records—and money, time 
and energy promoting sales to oth- 
ers. 

It is not exaggeration to say 
that they worship their idol. Noth- 
ing is difficult to do that helps 
their particular chosen hero to 
greater success. There is no mon- 
ey involved either, except their 
own. No one pays them for their 
support. Johnny Ray, Julius La- 
Rosa, Perry Como, Vic Damone, 
Frankie Lane, Don Cornell . . . all 
willingly admit that these unpaid, 
untiring, self-appointed aids are a 
real help in putting them across 
with the public, in selling records, 
in getting them into the big-time. 


How Explain It? 


That, in part, is the fan club 
story and what it means to the 
singers whom these children idol- 
ize. I am not condemning the 
girls who belong to fan clubs, al- 
though I wonder about their emo- 
tional stability. Many of the chil- 
dren receive good marks in school, 


attend church regularly, are de- 
cent and self-respecting. Rather, 
in expending so much God-given 
vitality, youthful and precious 
idealism on such mediocrity, has 
their sense of values been proper- 
ly developed? Anyone who has 
heard “Oh, My Papa” (and who 
has been lucky enough ‘to escape 
it?) can honestly wonder how such 
sticky, dreadful sentimentality can 
“send” these children into such 
ecstatic idiocy. What prompts 
these youngsters to such heights of 
fervent worship? 


Of course, the answer is obvious: 
the need imbedded in every hu- 
man heart to love, to worship. Ap- 
parently having either been pre- 
sented with nothing else compell- 
ing enough to love, or having ig- 
nored what was presented, they 
find an exciting outlet for their 
love by idolizing these young sing- 
ers. It is good business for the 
singers, but what of the children 
themselves? It is possible that dur- 
ing their childhood they never met 
anything better to love than an 
idol with feet of clay. 

These girls, on the threshold of 
adulthood, are an important part 
of the American scene. As they 
mature will they replace the love 
they now have for their pop sing- 
ers with something more substan- 
tialP Are they going to become 
home-loving mothers, dutiful and 
happy wives, or will they turn to 
Hollywood and its phoney glamor 
to find further phoney thrills? Will 
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they remain adolescent too long or 
about-face in time and realize that 
there is more to life than listen- 
ing to “I Cry for You” and “Oh, 
My Papa”? 

Who can answer? The fact re- 
mains that years before they 
reached teen-age, some necessary 
elements in their preparation for 
life were sadly neglected. Other- 
wise, such singers and such songs 
would not hold them so enthralled. 
They would accept them for what 
they are—like ships that pass in 
the night—and let it go at that. 


Only Real Heroes 


As we know so well, the only 
real heroes who have ever trod 
the earth have been the saints. 
Their feet of clay were shod in 
gold because their hearts were 
pure and filled with the love of 
God. Their lives were heroic in 
the true sense of the word and well 
worth imitating. Many fan club- 
bers, no doubt, have been intro- 
duced to the saints, in pictures, in 
books, at home and at school, and 
from the pulpit. Why were they 
not attracted sufficiently to with- 
stand the onslaught of mediocrity, 
as exhibited by these singers and 
their foolish songs? 

Hearts filled with the love of 
God and His saints would not have 
room for such overwhelming ador- 
ation for what is bound in time 
to lead to disillusionment and frus- 
tration. 

I do not consider these children 


juvenile delinquents as they have 
committed no crime against:: sor 
ciety. They are, however, dread: 
fully delinquent in taste, sense of 
value and  deportment. The 
“crime” they have committed is 
against themselves, warping their 
minds and hearts and_ twisting 
them into fantastic shapes because 
of their fanaticism, 


When they should be home or 
in school preparing themselves for 
their vocation, which for the great- 
est number will be wife and moth- 
er, they are burning up energy, 
money and enthusiasm in demon- 
strations of adoration for pop sing- 
ers. 

From the moral angle, there is 
danger. We are bound not only to 
be pure in action and word, but 
also in thought. We can commit 
grave sins in thought just as well 
as in word and deed. While the 
girls are saved from sinning by ac- 
tion and word because of the great 
hordes of them making public 
demonstration, who can guarantee 
that their avid hero worship does 
not lead them into sinning men- 
tally? How can they help it, when 
every waking thought concerns 
their idol? 


What Mothers Can Do 


There are those who consider 
fan clubs harmless and fussing 
about them much ado about noth. 
ing. A well-known disc jockey has 
been quoted as saying that he 
thinks it is a shame that parents 
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and schools have not adopted a 
more tolerant attitude toward the 
kids and their clubs. I couldn't 
disagree more heartily. As a Cath- 
olic parent I believe that we are 
not nearly intolerant or discrimina- 
tory enough about what is present- 
ed to our children as entertain- 
ment. 

As it is primarily the mother’s 
duty to influence her child for 
good, she should begin at the 
earliest possible moment to intro- 
duce the good and the beautful to 
her young. She should be strict in 
the use of radio and television dur- 
ing all the impressionable years. 
She should instill in her child the 
love of God and the things of God, 
and she should teach her to shun 
the mediocre and the common. 

A child who sincerely loves the 
Blessed Virgin and who tries to 
model her life according to the 
highest Catholic principles, who 
prays regularly, who dresses mod- 
estly, who thinks seriously will be 
stable enough emotionally not to 
be affected by anything that falls 
below the Catholic standard. 

A child who is acquainted with 
great literature, who has learned 
io appreciate Jane Austen, the 
Brontes, Dickens, Shakespeare, 
who knows and loves the world’s 
great artists in painting, music and 
song . . . such a child could not 
possibly be indueed to wear out 
shoe leather trailing a pop singer. 

' The little girls who belong to 
fan clubs are pathetic and there 
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isn’t much that we can do for them 
except pray that as they outgrow 
their frantic adoration they find 
happiness in loving something 
more worthy of their divine heri- 
tage. 


Raise Family Standards 


We can, thank goodness, do 
something for our own youngsters 
to insure that they get a solid 
foundation in their Faith and their 
habits, both mental and physical. 
We can, without being branded as 
snobs, put more emphasis on things 
cultural, and less emphasis on ma- 
terial possessions. We can be more 
careful about what goes into the 
mind and less mindful of what 
goes onto the back. We can worry 
less about owning a bigger tele- 
vision set and a newer car, and 
give more time to prayer, visits 
to the Blessed Sacrament, keeping 
Sundays and Holy Days truly 
holy. 


By raising the cultural stand- 
ards and conversations in our 
homes, we will create a_ better 
home atmosphere for our children 
and the tinsel of the world will 
not entice them to such foolish- 
ness as fan clubs. Of course, in 
time, it may result in the extinction 
of fan clubs because there won't 
be any silly little girls waiting 
endless hours for a glimpse of their 
idol. The poor singers would have 
to struggle along by themselves. 
In the long run it might mean their 
salvation too. 
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Parents and Teachers Can Usually Help 


Children’s Speech Problems 


Martin Tonna 


jt is 4:00 p.m. in Maysville, and 

Mrs. Tom Brown is ironing her 
final shirt for the afternoon. The 
door bursts open and in bounds 
Mary Brown, just home from her 
first grade class at school. 

“Hi mommy,” she says, “I haw 
that wady at cool you talked wif 
Hunday.” Mary, who has an ob- 
vious school problem, meant to 
say, “I saw that lady at school 


‘you talked with Sunday.” 


Down the street several blocks 
Jimmy Thomas has also just ar- 
rived at his house. 

“M-m-mommy, he hesitates, “c- 
c-can I g-go to the s-store with 
B-B-Billy?” Jimmy, who is in the 
primary grade, also has a poten- 
tially serious speech problem. 
' Mary and Jimmy are representa- 
tive of two types of speech diffi- 
culties that are not due to any 
physical cause. The speech thera- 
pist would diagnose Mary as a 
functional articulation problem, 
and Jimmy as a possible stutterer. 
How these problems can be pre- 
vented or aided deserves a further 
look. 
; One In Fifteen 

In the past decade educators 


and parents have come to realize 
that the child with a speech prob- 
lem is a matter of real concern. 
Surveys show that approximately 
one out of every fifteen school 
children need some type of speech 
help. In view of the importance 
of communication in the present 
day world the child who has a 
speech difficulty is definitely han- 
dicapped. A program of speech 
therapy is being introduced into 
more and more school systems as 
part of the school program. 


Articulation problems are by far 
the most common among children 
who have a_ speech difficulty. 
These are in the form of either a 
substitution, a distortion, or an 
omission of sounds. 

An example of a_ substituted 
sound would be the f for th as 
in fumb for thumb. Or sometimes 
the child will just omit the sound 
as in poon for spoon. 

A distortion results when the 
child makes an approximation of 
the sound. About 75% of the 
public school speech therapist’s 
cases are articulation defects. 

There are many possible causes 


‘for the failure of a child to produce 
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the speech sounds correctly. One 
of the important factors appears to 
be lack of proper speech stimula- 
tion in the home. In other words 
the child learns to speak by hear- 
ing others speak, and then by imi- 
tating this speech. 

If the child does not hear much 
speech or is not given the oppor- 
tunity to talk, it is quite possible 
he may develop a speech problem. 
In some cases it has been found 
that the child had no need to de- 
velop speech in the home. If the 
youngster finds that he can get 
what he wants by pointing or 
grunting, he is not motivated to 
develop adequate speech. 

Poor speech models may also 
result in defective speech in the 
child. In other words, if an older 
brother or sister in the family has 
faulty speech the younger child 
may tend to imitate. Here again 
it is important that the child hear 
a lot of correct speech in order to 
establish good speech patterns of 
his own. An example of faulty 
speech learning is the case of the 
boy in the third grade who sub- 
stituted the s sound for the th 
sound. In this instance the mother 
brought the boy to the speech clin- 
ie and said to the therapist: 

“I sink (think) that Wonnie 
(Ronnie) should go to the speech 
clinic, he doesn’t say his sounds 
very well.”. 

Helpful Hints 


The following suggestions then, 
-wilt help .prevent the development 


‘and simple. 


of articulation problems in chil- 
dren. First, give the child plenty 
of opportunity to hear a lot of good 
correct speech. Also, encourage 
him to talk as much as possible. 
A family story telling hour after 
supper is a good way to stimulate 
speech. It is a good idea to read 
stories to the pre-school youngster 
and have him discuss the story 
with you afterward. Friendly, 
wholesome discussion at the din- 
ner table is helpful in developing 
good speech. It is important in 
all these situations to make it a 
pleasant activity. Oftentimes more 
harm than good may result in fore- 
ing the child to “show-off” by giv- 
ing a speech or recitation. By the 
same token the child should not 
be constantly criticized for any 
speech errors he may have. 


Parents should not become too 
concerned if their youngster who 
is just entering the primary grade 
has some articulation errors. This 
is quite normal in a youngster this 
age. In many cases he will cor- 
rect these errors with the speech 
stimulation he receives in his 
school experiences. If he has many 
errors which persist after his first 
year in school he ‘should be refer- 
red to a speech therapist if avail- 
able. 

Fortunately, more and more 
classroom teachers are taking 
courses in speech correction which 
enables them to help with speech 
problems which are relatively mild 
Factors that make 
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some speech problems severe or 
complicated are, mental retarda- 
tion, organic impairments about 
which little can be done, emotion- 
al and social maladjustment on 
the part of the child, and unde- 
sirable conditions within the home 
and family. 

The speech defect itself can be 
severe and complex, too, involving 
many incorrect speech sounds, or 
a high frequency of laboriously 
stuttered words. Well-qualified 
speech correctionists are needed in 
such cases. The American Speech 
and Hearing Association has de- 
veloped certification standards for 
speech correctionists, and informa- 
tion concerning these standards 
may be obtained through the 
Speech Correction Fund, Easter 
Seal Society, 11 South LaSalle St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


For Stutterers 


Stuttering is one of the more 
complex and difficult problems 
with which to work. Much re- 
search has been done in- recent 
years to discover the cause and ef- 
fective treatment of stuttering. 

One of the first questions asked 
by parents is whether stuttering is 
caused by some physical defect. 
Many physiological and neurologi- 
cal studies have been made in this 
regard and all of them indicate 
that the problem has no physical 
basis. This can be demonstrated 
by the fact that under various cir- 
cumstances the stutterer will speak 
without any evidence of stuttering. 


Almost every stutterer can sing 
or speak in some sort of rhythm, or 
talk in chorus with another per- 
son without stuttering. Very few 
stutterers have any difficulty when 
talking to themselves or to a pet. 
Also, the average stutterer will 
stutter on about 10% of his words 
and produce the other 90% nor- 
mally. All the evidence indicates 
therefore that stuttering is not due 
to any organic factor. 


What then does seem to bring 
about the onset of stuttering? Sta- 
tistics show that the incidence of 
stuttering is about six to eight 
school children per one thousand 
school population. The most cru- 
cial age at which children may de- 
velop into stutterers is at about 
age three. At this age there is 
generally a great increase in the 
amount of speech and the import- 
ance of speech in the child’s life. 
It is at this time, if undue pres- 
sure is put on the child’s speech, 
that he may develop into a stutter- 
er. In some cases a_ stuttering 
problem may develop at the time 
the child enters school if the teach- 
er is overly critical of his speech. 

Case studies reveal the signifi- 
cant fact that the beginning speech’ 
of a stuttering child is no different 
from that of the normal speaking 
child. It is important to note that 
non-fluency is normal in the be- 
ginning speech of children. The 
average child repeats sounds or 
words at the rate of forty-five 
times per thousand words. It is 
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nothing unusual to hear the young 


child say something like this: 
“M-Mom, mommy, I-I-I want a 
cookie.” If this is accepted by 


the family as normal and no spe- 
cial attention or pressure is put 
on the child no speech problem is 
likely to result. 


If however, an exacting parent 
or relative becomes concerned 
about these normal repetitions and 
calls the child’s attention to them, 
trouble may well result. Such 
things as telling the child to slow 
down, to take a deep breath, to 
start over, or to think before he 
talks, only serve to aggravate the 
problem. When this is done the 
child becomes apprehensive about 
his speech. He feels he must 
speak with perfect fluency, which 
is an impossible task. 


Even most expert public speak- 
ers have some sort of hesitation or 
repetition at the rate of three to 
five per minute. The resulting 
fear and tension on the part of 
the child may result in more seri- 
ous repetitions or speech blocks. 
If not properly dealt with he may 
even develop facial grimaces or 
such mannerisms as pounding the 
table, jerking his head, or stamp- 
ing his feet to help him get the 
words to flow. 


At School Age 


When the child starts school 
he has another important new 
emotional situation. Here he 
meets many new children and is 
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introduced to a new social and 
language environment. Again, if 
the teacher unwisely calls atten- 
tion to his minor repetitions and 
hesitations the child may develop 
stuttering symptoms. 


The important thing for parents 
of young children to remember is 
to call no special attention and 
bring no undue pressure to bear on 
the child’s normal repetitions. A 
speech atmosphere where the child 
is encouraged to talk in his normal 
manner and where he feels secure 
in his speaking situation will do 
much to prevent the development 
of a stuttering problem. By all 
means the labeling of a child as a 
“stutterer” is to be avoided. If 
his speech is evaluated as “stut- 
tering” by parents or friends, he 
may well develop into a stutterer. 

To summarize, stuttering ap- 
pears to be primarily an anxiety or 
tension problem. The more you can 
reduce the childs fears, tensions 
and anxiety about his speech the 
more his difficulty in speaking will 
be reduced. If your child has de- 
veloped beyond the stage of nor- 
mal repetitions and exhibits def- 
inite speech blocks the advice of 
a speech therapist is strongly rec- 
ommended. 


A comparatively small group of 
children have speech problems 
that are due to physical causes. 
They may be due to such things 
as cerebral palsy,  cleft-lip and 
palate, or a hearing loss. In such 
eases the child should receive 
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proper medical attention and 


speech therapy. 
How You Can Help 


To help your child develop nor- 
mal speech the following points 
should be remembered: 

First, he will need to receive 
plenty of good speech stimulation 
in the home. The child does not 
acquire speech all of a sudden, but 
needs to hear a lot of good speech 
and be given a chance to imitate 
it. 

Second, make the speaking situ- 
ation in the home a pleasant one. 
Games and stories at home in 
which the family participate are a 
valuable speaking experience for 
the youngster. 

Third, do not be too critical of 
the young child. Remember, he 
is likely to pass through a stage 
where he will hesitate, repeat and 
grasp for words. If no special at- 


tention is called to it he will ad- 
vance at his own rate into more 
normal speech. And past experi- 
ence shows that if your child al- 
ready has a definite speech prob- 
lem he can most likely be helped 
greatly by speech therapy. 

There is, at the present time, a 
serious shortage of qualified 
speech therapists, and there may 
not be one in your school or com- 
munity. The number is increas- 
ing gradually, however, and in 
the meantime there may be a uni- 
versity or hospital speech clinic, or 
a summer residence clinic, or a 
summer speech camp available to 
your child. You can probably get 
the information you want in this 
connection from your nearest uni- 
versity, your state department of 
public instruction, or from the 
Speech Correction Fund, Easter 
Seal Society, 11 South LaSalle St., 
Chicago, Tlinois. 


Jest Around the Home 
By O. A. BATTISTA 


One of the greatest pleasures a parent can experience is 
to gaze upon the children when they’re fast asleep. 


When it comes to stopping a man’s circulation the best 
tourniquet of all is a wedding ring. 


Of course money still talks, but it has to stop and catch 


its breath more often. 


Nothing makes a young child thirstier than two o'clock 


in the morning. 


Breaking in a new suit is no trouble at all... with five 


young children in the family. 
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This is Logical ? 


How to Keep from 


Being Listless 


Sandie Stevens 


Y wife is a very systematic 
. person. She is? 


We-ell, she keeps lists. Inside 
of each door there is a list describ- 
ing the contents of that room, and 
inside the door to the kitchen cup- 
board there is a list of all the 
things we'll be needing at the 
grocery store. She says that way 
we can check on how many things 
we have forgotten when we come 
back from the store, since she 
never remembers to take the list 
with her. 


Last week I tried to find my old 
ouija board so that I could locate 
my old golf shoes, and I said: 
“Dear, where is my ouijeee’ 
board?” And my wife said: “Look 
on the list, honey.” 


“I did,” I softly shouted back, 
“but on the list it says it’s in the 
hall closet, but I looked and it 
wasn't.” 


“Hmmm, that’s funny,” 
wife mused. “But then,” 
shrugged, “I can’t be revising that 


my 


she 


darned old list everytime I move 
something, now can I?” 


This is logical. This is? 


She also keeps a file on where 
the various lists may be located. 
But I find this involves a higher 
form of logistics and is too much 
for my more masculine trend of 
thinking which deals in absolutes. 


Poems and Quotations 


My wife never throws anything 
away, unless it’s mine. She is very 
efficient at keeping my possessions 
down to a bare minimum. “Bare,” 
I use in a strictly figurative rather 
than a_ strictly censorable sense. 
However, when I suggested she 
was no longer using an old dance 
program she had in college, she 
looked at me with a rather strange 
expression and said that it belongs 
in her scrapbook, which is, I sup- 
pose, filed and listed under scrap. 


She collects poems and quota- 
tions, and these are naturally (?) 
filed according to subject matter. 
I often think these might be help- 
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ful in my writing, but I can never 
find anything. I thought, perhaps, 
she had a private code, until two 
nights ago. 


“You know,” she then an- 
nounced, almost as though it was 
a happy discovery involving oil in 
the backyard, “there’s only one 
thing wrong with my filing system. 
I can never find the poem I’m 
looking for.” (She’s not always 
completely systematic about her 


‘grammar either.) 


Well, after that remark I stud- 
ied her system, and this is what 
I learned. Poems on books, for 
instance, they're not filed under 
books. Oh, no! That’s too obvious. 
Instead, my wife chooses some- 
thing fanciful such as: “Don't 
Judge a.... 


Of course, in the interim be- 
tween thinking up the title and 
filing the poem, she has forgotten 
just what the title concerned. So 
it is vaguely possible to find poems 
on judges, reckless driving, and 
negative thinking under the head- 
ing, “Don’t Judge a .. .” The 
only thing that’s completely un- 
likely to be found under that title 
is . . . . a poem on books. I once 
suggested she change her system 
to simple division such as “books, 
lawyers, driving, etc.” 

“What's interesting about that?” 
she asked. “That’s the trouble with 
husbands . . . they're not roman- 
tic!” 

There’s a connection here? 


Like most men, I have a work- 
shop out in the back, and some- 
time ago my wife systematized it 
for me. It was three weeks before 
I could find anything ... and 
another three weeks before I had 
things organized again. She had 
taken my box of screws, for in- 
stance, and on this box she had 
placed a tab which read: “Screws.” 
This automatically caused me to 
forget that I also keep a special 
type of bolt in there. 


Sell The Clock 


Above our telephone table we 
have a large bulletin board. I un- 
derstand some wives use a black- 
board for this purpose. To our 
board, my wife pins notes on var- 
ious projects which have to be 
done. One of these memos fairly 
shouts at you: “Sell that old mantle 
clock!!!” I personally sold the old 
mantle clock three years ago. 

“Oh, look,” I said last week, 
“here’s a memo on this bulletin 
board for us to have the back 
porch painted. . . . It’s at least 
five months old. Shall I throw it 
away?” 

“Ooo, heavens no!” she said. “I 
still haven’t called the painters. 
Put another note up there, will you 
dear . . . . to remind me to do it 
right away.” 

“Now, listen, honey,” I explain- 
ed with patient logic. .... “I don’t 


think this system works. You just 
put things up here and then you 
forget all about them.” 
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HOW TO KEEP FROM BEING LISTLESS 


“I know, dear,” she sighed. “But 
it gives my mind such a clear feel- 
ing .... bright and shiny... 
wow... . MG ce 
well, kind of like a blank sheet 
of paper.” 

I thought of two or three mas- 
culine retorts, but then I happen- 
ed to glance up to catch sight of 
that girl, smiling at me. It was 
comforting to know she’d never 
confine smiling to a list. 

Studying her blissful expression 
at that moment, I had a great, big 


thought. And, you know, I've de- 
cided to keep some lists of my 
own. 
I'm going to make a long list of 
all my gripes, my grievances, the 
petty annoyances down at the of- 
fice, several hates I've been work- 
ing on, and all my worries. I've 
learned from my wife that if you 
really want to forget about some- 
thing, make a list of it, and youll 
never think of it again. 
This is good? Yep, 
cases, this is good! 


in some 


“An independent research laboratory 
has found my pottery to be superior to 
that of any leading gompetitor” 
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Like Her Mother, Says Dad 
Thats My Girl 


John M. Davis 


“ANDRA’S nearly fifteen, now, 
“but she burst into my den with 
the enthusiastic reserve of a debu- 
tante on coming-out night. 

“Dad,” her tone was urgent. 
“Are you going to drive me to the 
play tonight?” 

“Sure, kid,” I said, leisurely. 
But meanwhile I could sense her 
irritation at my adult habit of 
thinking first and moving later. 
“Sure. When do you want to go?” 

“Right away!” she sounded an- 
guished, annoyed by my sloth. 
“Now!” 

“Okay.” I got up, hurrying as 
much as I ever do, and started 
looking for my shoes and coat. 
Now—where did I leave them? She 
fidgeted a minute in the doorway. 

“Aw, Dad,” she always pained. 
“I said right now.” 

I’m not an American male for 
nothing, and I know a woman in 
distress when I hear it. “Okay,” I 
muttered, a bit rattled, and started 
for the door. 

“Swell,” she said, “Just a minute 
while I put on my toes.” There 
was a slamming of doors as she 
hurtled into her room. Nervously, 
I waited in the kitchen. She didn’t 
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come out right away. Eventually, 
tapped—somewhat timorously— 
on her door. “Just a minute, Dad,” 
she called cheerily, “They're dry- 
ing now.” 

Fortified with this vital statistic, 
I started the fire under the rem- 
nants of the morning’s coffee. As 
nothing occurred except further, 
and faint, drawer slamming, I took 
the liberty of making toast—with 
cheese on it, no Jess. As I finish- 
ed the last tasty morsel, a sense 
of neglected duty assailed my 
none-too-robust conscience. I re- 
paired immediately to the lady’s 
doorstep. 


Female Logic 


“Sandra, is everything .. .P” I 
got no chance to finish. 

“Just a sec, Dad. As soon as 
this polish dries, IT] be out.” 

I accepted this as female logic 
and went back. Somehow, while 
fingers and toes were drying, I 
found enough time to locate my 
shoes and coat. Then, as no fur- 
ther activity seemed imminent, I 
went out to check the car. As this 
was to be an emergency trip, one 
should take all precautions and 
have the vehicle in order. The car 
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THAT’S MY GIRL 


was all right, and I discussed the 
political situation with Houdashelt, 
who lives next door. We agreed 
everything was pretty dismal. 

When I re-entered my castle 
there was only silence, punctuated 
by Sandra’s radio playing Johnny 
Ray at top I know 
when I’m beat, too, and retired to 
my den—which is what I call the 
place where the whole tribe gath- 
ers when I want to work. 

Somehow, feeling safe again, I'd 
misplaced my shoes and _ coat. 
There was a pretty good mystery 
story I'd about half finished — 
Heaven knows how — and I was 
back into it when my wife, who 
is also Sandra’s mother, oddly 
enough, entered. She has an odd 
ability to substitute ice cubes for 
her eyeballs. 

“I thought,” her tone was not 
cordial, “you were driving Sandra 
to the class play.” It was a state- 
ment and accusation. 

Weakness, I grieve to admit, 
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surged through me. My _. voice 
sounded like Mickey Mouse. “I 
am,” I squeaked. 

“Well, why hasn’t she gone?” 

“I, uh,” gulp, “I-uh-” Just then 
Sandra burst into the room, saving 
the situation, more or less. Her 
quick young eyes flashed over my 
coatless and shoeless condition 
with complete disapproval. 

“Aw, Dad,” there was now true 
anguish in her voice, “I told you.” 

“Yes, dear,” I said to Sandra’s 
mother, and “Yes, darling, right 
away,” I said to Sandra. “.. . now, 
where are my. . .?” 

“Oh, you don't need them,” 
Sandra said cheerily. “Come on— 
let’s go!” She left the room, bal- 
ancing on her new high heels. 

“Well?” said Sandra’s mother, 
and my wife, simultaneously. 

I dashed for the car, hoping to 
catch up with Sandra—which I did. 
That was the day I realized my 
daughter had become a woman. 
Like her mother. 


What the World Needs 


The world has its diplomats, its generals and its repre- 
sentatives in the United Nations, but they wiil never solve the 
problems of our age. We need saints. 


We are told that the world needs food, but even more 
it needs the words that the saints hear from the mouth of God 
Himself. We are told that the world needs work, security, . 
peace, prosperity—and all this is true. But more than it needs © 
any creature, the world needs God’s grace—the grace that saints. - 
acquire by their prayers and put to work by their deeds. 7 


—Archbishop Cushing. 
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Born on a Fishing Trip 


The Million Dollar Idea 


Laura Shields 


got it now .. . the sure-fire, 

million-dollar idea everybody 
dreams about. It can’t miss. All 
I have to do is work out one 
simple detail; then we can take 
the kids away from the city, live 
in a wonderful vacation spot and 
make a lot of money with prac- 
tically no effort. 


Best of all, my husband will 
finally have to admit that I am 
logical. 


We've got along fine in the ten 
years we've been married, except 
for one thing: Roger claims women 
are illogical in their thinking. I 
used to argue the point, but he 
always knocked big holes in my 
reasoning. 

Men use logic and women do 
not; on the whole, I came to ac- 
cept it as fact. 

Until I went fishing. 

My husband has always politely 
invited me to fishing, and I have 
always politely declined. This 
year, though, he seemed to really 
want me to go. “The kids are get- 
ting big enough they should have 
a little fishing experience,” he 


said. “I'd like to take them but 


I can’t take care of them and fish, 
too.” 


Well, that certainly was logical. 

Roger warmed to the subject 
of the beautiful scenery at Gull 
Lake, the benefit to the children 
of such a jaunt. Thinking of my 
Girl Scout camping trips, I began 
to work up enthusiasm. 


“Why don’t we invest in some 
sleeping bags and go camping of- 
ten, now the children are old 
enough?” I asked. 


“Well, we don’t exactly camp 
up there.” (I suppose I'd heard 
this before, but I hadn't paid 
much attention to the fishing 
talk.) “There are some cottages, 
with beds and heaters and even 
showers. And kitchens, of course, 
with stoves and sinks. Have to 
use ice, that’s all.” 


I was disappointed about the 


kitchens. I used to be a good: 
camp cook. 
“John and I have talked it 


over,” my husband went on, “and 
he'd like to bring his family too. 
You and Kitty get together and 
plan food for three days, and then 
all you'll have to worry about is 
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clothes for yourself and the kids. 
We'll take care of the rest of the 
equipment.” 

We arrived at Gull Lake just 
after noon, and Kitty and I ar- 
ranged our belongings in the cot- 
tage while our husbands took the 
kids down to the lake. I thought 
I'd have a shower to get rid of 
the grime of the trip. I had one... 
a cold shower. The water in our 
cottage was as cold as the old 
linoleum on the floor. Oh well, 
I'd been prepared to rough it. 


Kitty and I walked down to the 
lake. The calm blue water framed 
with mountains is beautiful. Our 
husbands were out in the boat, 
and we resigned ourselves to eat- 
ing fish for dinner instead of the 
pre-cooked ham we _ had unob- 
trusively packed in the food box. 

We enjoyed the ham. 

“Maybe we'd better walk up to 
the village and see if we're using 
the wrong bait,” John suggested 
to my husband while Kitty and I 
were washing dishes. “I was talk- 
ing to a fellow who caught a big 
string of trout this morning, and 
he said he used pink salmon 
eggs.” 

I don’t know what bait our 
men used, but it came in cans 
and from the price, Pd guess it 
was caviar. 

“When you get back, how about 
a bridge game?” I asked hope- 
fully. “Kitty and I will have the 
kids in bed by then.” 

Roger gave me the tolerant look 


men reserve for their wives. “You 
have to go to’ bed early when you 
go fishing. The best time to fish 
is just after sunrise.” 


The next day Kitty suggested 
we go down to the lake and get 
some tan. “A boat is a good place 
to sunbathe,” she said. 


When the men saw us, they 
brought the boat in to shore and 
took us out with them. They 
picked a fishing spot and began 
to throw what looked like canned 
salmon into the lake around the 
boat. 


“Why do you do that?” I in- 
quired. 

“It’s called ‘chumming, “my 
husband explained. “We throw 
some bait around the boat to give 
the fish the idea this is a good 
place to get fed, then we put our 
lines in and they bite on the bait 
on our hooks.” 


“You mean you feed the fish 
first and then expect them to bite 
when they're not hungry?” I 
asked. 

The men smiled at each other 
over my head. Of course they 
couldn’t expect a woman to under- 
stand the logical thinking of fish. 

“How many have you caught. 
so far?” I asked. If I'm going fish- 
ing, might as well be friendly 
about it. 

“Uh ... none yet,” Roger ad- 
mitted. “Nobody else seems to be’ 
getting any either. Must not be 
biting this morning.” He looked 
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anxiously around the Jake, where 
men in other boats were ‘chum- 
ming’ too. 

That afternoon I wandered up 
to the village and into the gen- 
eral store . . . right into a discus- 
sion of bait. One man was telling 
the rest all about the big string 
of large fish he’d caught that 
morning and the rest of them 
promptly bought some of the bait 
he claimed was attractive to the 
fish that day. It crossed my mind 
that he might be the owner of the 
store, or maybe a friend of the 
owner! 

Every day we were at Gull 
Lake I took my curiosity into the 
general store, and every day a 
group of men were buying bait. 

I haven't been fishing again. 


When my husband goes, I stay at 
home and work on my million-dol- 
lar idea. It’s complete now, except 
for one simple detail. 

I know I'll get it, too. All I need 
is to think of a substance ... 
animal, vegetable or mineral . . . 
that no one has ever thought of 
using for fish bait. Doesn't make 
too much difference what it is; as 
far as I can discover, the more im- 
probable its appeal to fish the bet- 
ter. It needs an exotic touch, 
though, to appeal to fishermen: 

Some day soon I'll think of it, 
and when I do, our fortunes ‘are 
as good as made. All we'll need 
then is a few big fish and a bait 
stand outside the general store. 

My husband says this is a very 
illogical idea. 


My Brain Wash 


I was lying on the divan working up a case of self pity, and 
jinding fault with my neighbors. Presently, I turned on the 
radio. A reporter was telling how the Reds were brain washing 
our boys who had been captured. 

I began to reason. Why couldn’t one wash the bad things 
out of one’s mind and fill it with good things? I went back to 
my neighbor’s remarks, into which I had tried to read bad:. 
things, and reconstructed them to mean pleasant things. I 
thought of those who had offended me, and began to make a 
list of the many nice things they had done for me and others. 
The whole situation changed as if by magic. 

: Now, when I find myself becoming blue or “moody” .I 

: repeat verses I memorized from the Bible, or any good quotation ‘ 
that 1 have heard. 3 

My brain wash has proved a great success for me.’ 


—Mary Lacey 


Fe 


The Family 
Apostolate 


“His month we wish our read- 

ers to hear directly from some 
of the scholars on marriage and 
the family who participated in 
the 1954 convention of The Na- 
tional Catholic Conference on 
Family Life. The theme of the 
convention was “The Mother, The 
Heart of The Home,” and many 
ideas on the Marian Year were 
also woven into the program. 
Other topics from the vast field 
of our family apostolate were also 
given attention. 

Keynoting, as it were, the con- 
vention, Bishop Michael J. Ready 
of Columbus, spoke the following 
words at the opening Pontifical 
Mass: 

“As we join in offering the Holy 
Mass, we gain appreciation of the 
honor and the glory of our state 
and of the strong demands it 


makes upon us. Thus fortified, we 
move to the social studies for 
which we are assembled, ready to 
think and speak as the children of 
saints. In this attitude we shall be 
certain that no opinion, no sug- 


gestion, no plan or program of our 

making will carry the slightest 
taint of the modern heathendom 
which knows not God. 


“We therefore discard, at the 
outset, the heathen viewpoint 
from which family problems are 
seen as issues to be handled and 
solved by the pseudo-science of 
materialistic sociology. We are 
not concerned with the furthering 
of some scheme for a merely 
earthly order. We are not enthusi- 
asts with hearts set upon a dream 
world in which economic security 
and freedom from responsibilities 
are the chief goals. We must keep 
clearly before our minds the great 
truth of man’s purpose in exist- 
ence. 


“While we do hope to see the 
good things of this world more 
universally supplied, we are not 
to be misled into putting the bene- 
fits of time ahead of those of 
eternity. We must be far more 
interested in getting to heaven, 
and in showing others the way 
there, than in trying vainly to 
make this earth a paradise. We 
must be more concerned with 
souls than with subsidies; with 
valor and virtue rather than with 
leisure and ease; with salvation 
and blessedness rather than with 
bonds and securities for all. 

“We are perfectly alive, how- 
ever, to the fact that human life 
is not to be forced into closed and 
unrelated compartments. We are 
aware that man is a creature of 
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time as of timelessness. We know 
that there is a real relation and 
intertwining of matters bodily and 
spiritual, of stresses economic as 
well as of needs supernatural. 


“Only infinite power can bring 
into substantial unity the slime of 
the earth and the breath of God. 
And only those who align them- 
selves with the Divine plan and 
ordering of all things can hope to 
bring into sane balance, and into 
virtuous human life, the seemingly 
alien elements of matter and 
spirit, the difficult demands of 
material existence and the para- 
mount requirements of the im- 
mortal soul. 


“Only those who live worthily 
as the children of saints can look, 
here and hereafter, for ‘that life 
which God will give to those who 
never change their faith from 
him.’” 

Parenthood 

Sister Mary Annetta, P.V.B.M., 
Academy of The Presentation, 
San Francisco, spoke in part as 
follows: 


“Parenthood implies many ob- 
ligations, but none greater than 
that of teacher. 


“His duty of educating his chil- 
dren challenges the parent to ac- 
cept a two-fold responsibility, that 
of teacher and that of student. No 
teacher is truly great unless he is 
first a student. 


“There is far more to the par- 


ent’s role of student than a mast- 
ery of the fundamentals of read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. The 
parent must first be a student of 
human nature, capable of analyz- 
ing the problems of each of his 
children in terms of their individ- 
ual personalities. The parent must 
be a student of the age in which 
he lives, capable of discerning 
true values from false values ia 
the maze of conflicting views and 
opinions. The parent must be a 
student of Christian living, care- 
ful to follow the thread of Chris- 
tian principles through the activi- 
ties of his daily life.” 


“It is time for parents to view 
their role as educators seriously 
and squarely. The parent-educator 
is the most powerful influence in 
our modern society.” 


Love 


Rt. Rev. Columban Thuis, O. S. 
B., Abbot of St. Joseph’s, St. Bene- 
dict, Louisiana, spoke as follows: 

“The commandment of the 
love of God has the second like 
to the first, the love of our neigh- 
bor. Priests, religious, and virgins 
living in the world, seek first the 
love of God, and from the love 
of God come to the love of the 
neighbor. Those married seek the 
love in husband, wife, children, 
and from this love, ascend to the 
love of God. 

All the duties of married life 
may well be summarized under 
conception, pregnancy, care for 
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children, and embarking them on 
the voyage of life.” 


Choice of Mate 


Dr. Edward A. Huth, President, 
The National Catholic Conference 
on Family Life, Dayton, spoke as 
follows: 

“The choice of a mate is one 
of the really important events of 
life. It is worth years of study and 
preparation. Wide association pro- 
motes success in choosing your 
life partner. Do not gamble in 
mate selection. Choose wisely and 
work devotedly to achieve a 
masterpiece in marriage. Pray for 
success always while keeping 
company.” 


Scape-goats for Delinquency 


Helen E. Peixotto, Ph. D., Child 
Center, Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D.C., spoke 
as follows: 

“There are many scape-goats 
for delinquency: television, mov- 
ies, slums, comic books, parents, 
lack of parents, the working moth- 
er, poor economic conditions and 
so on. The real causes of delin- 
quency are complex for any one 
child, let alone for society. How- 
ever, it does seem discouraging 
that the more theories we promul- 
gate on rearing children, and the 
more aids we give parents, for ex- 
ample: child guidance clinics, soc- 
ial agencies, compulsory educa- 


tion, juvenile courts and probation 
officers, the greater the hue and 


cry concerning juvenile delin- 
quency. Perhaps we, society, are 
taking over the role of the parent.” 


Mother 


Kathleen L. Dalton, President, 
National Council of Catholic Wo- 
men, Augusta, Maine, stated as 
follows: 

“The mother who is truly heart 
of the home has achieved that 
selflessness which enables her to 
rise to the need of each member 
of the family. In doing this, she 
does not effact herself so that she 
becomes a drudge, and the family, 
losing respect for her, impose upon 
her. She does not eliminate all 
her own interests. No, she knows 
that each preson in the home, in- 
cluding herself, is an individual 
with an individual right to ex- 
pression and with a special work 
to do according to God’s plan. 

“But she also knows that these 
individuals make up the family, 
which must be knit together with 
threads of love, of service, of re- 
spect, of prayer, of play. She it is 
whose example of dedication all 
unconsciously teaches self sacri- 
fice to her family. Gradually and 
effortlessly this quality is woven 
into each child’s life, so that in 
the years to come each brings 
this sense of dedication to his 
mature life, and the mother’s in- 
fluence for good reaches out in 
ever widening circles.” 


Child’s Greatest Need 
Robert P. Odenwald, M.D., 
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F.A.P.A., Washington, D. C. 
spoke as follows: 


“Of all the sorrows and heart- 
aches of childhood, and they are 
more than you think, the greatest 
is the unsatisfied need for mother- 
love. Of all the interpersonal re- 
lationships that exist between hu- 
man beings, there is none more 
intimate than that which exists 
between mother and child. 


“The major role of the mother 
in the parental procreation of 
children is in keeping with the 
prominent part she plays in the 
later training and development of 
the children. This does not mean 
that the father’s role is less im- 
portant in the procreation and 
rearing of the children. Yet, be- 
cause of his need to be outside the 
home so much, earning the family 
sustenance, his role is necessarily 
more indirect and more remote. 
This very fact imposes on the 
father the obligation of making a 
special effort to bridge the dist- 
ance between himself and _ his 
children, in order to participate in 
the intimate relationship which 
should exist within the family.” 


Family Needs 


Sister Mary Anselm, C5S.J., 
University of St. Louis, St. Louis, 
Missouri, spoke as follows: 


“For too many families today, 
the problem is not freedom from 
want, but freedom from wanting 
everythi 


“A family should first provide 
the absolute necessities, by which 
I mean nourishing, not fanoy 
foods; adequate, but not pretent- 
ious housing; and clothing for 
service, not merely for display. 
Next arises the question of those 
conditioned necessities which witl 
best contribute to comfortable; 
happy living. Only when the fam- 
ily has obtained its absolute and: 
conditioned necessities will it look 
toward luxuries.” 


Children of God 


Most Rev. Richard Oliver 
Gerow, S.T.D., Bishop of Natchez, 
spoke as follows: 


“You mothers and fathers of to- 
day have an office only less honor- 
able than that of Mary and Jos- 
eph. Your offspring are the chil- 
dren of God. God has given into 
your hands the care of these His 
little ones. You can make of them 
angels fit for heaven or devils fit 
for hell. The home is the first 
school — it is the most important 
of all schools. 


“Not only is Mary our model 
but today, just as in Cana 2,000 
years ago, when filled with sok- 
citude for the welfare of the 
young married couple, to avert 
from them embarrassment, she 
prevailed upon our Divine Saviour 
to perform His first miracle, so 
today, filled with that same solici- 
tude in heaven for us, she stands 
as our advocate before the throne 
of her Divine Son.” 
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AN IDEAL GIFT 


for his 
Ordination 


or Anniversary 


A welcome gift subscription to 


“THE PRIEST” 


The most widely read clerical journal in America 


A popular monthly magazine, edited exclusive- 
ly by priests, for priests and seminarians. It 
has earned the confidence and respect of priests 
from coast to coast. Always a most welcome, 
and practical gift, with exclusive features and 
departments all priests enjoy and appreciate. 
A letter from us will inform him of your gift. 
If he is already a subscriber, his subscription 
will be extended. 


Ie Priest 


Bind By Prem For Prem 


To priests and religious, in U. S. and Canada, 
$3.00 per year, $5.00 for two years. Foreign, 
$4.00 per year, $7.00 for two years, payable in 
U. S. funds. Seminarians, half-price per one- 
year subscription, 


Bonaventure OFM Cap 


THE PRIEST, Dept. FD, Huntington, Indiana 


for the Gift Subscription checked below: 
[J ONE YEAR [] TWO YEARS 
NOTE: Subscriptions limited exclusively to the clergy and seminarians 


To list additional Gift Subscriptions, please attach separate sheet 
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OF CONVERSIONS! 


YOU—in every-day life, can 
start untold hundreds of non- 
Catholics toward curiosity, 
interest and conversion. And 
it’s so simple and easy! 


Use this novel plan to encourage converts! 
Our SUNDAY VISITOR has made up a special packet 
of 16 pocket-size booklets on Catholic subjects but written 
with special appeal for non-Catholics. An investment of 
only $1.00 for these 16 booklets may win a convert—might 
start many on their way to Christ! 


When you leave copies of these instructive booklets 
in trains, buses, stores, shopping centers and other public 
places, they are bound to be picked up and READ! Plan 
A has begun! The results of your own private crusade will 
be measured in Heaven! Order enough sets now to begin 
your personal missionary work in earnest... 


EACH SET CONTAINS THESE POPULAR BOOKLETS: 


THE TRUTH ABOUT CATHOLICS ARE You -SINCERE? 
Now, HEAR Our SIDE 


FRAMEWORK OF CATHOLIC BELIEF 
Does It MATTER MucH 


Wuat MAN BELIEVES? SHORT PRAYERS FOR BuSY PEOPLE 
Is ONE RELIGION Story OF THE BIBLE 
As Goop As ANOTHER? Gop’s LAw: 


Wuicu Is Curist’s TRUE CHURCH? MEASURE OF MAN’s ConpbuUCcT 
Wuat THINK You OF CHRIST? 


THE CHuRCH OF CuriIsT INC. 
INDULGENCES: WHAT ARE THEY? : 
Tae Reat Peesence: Gop’s PLAN FOR YOUR SALVATION 


FACT OR FICTION? THAT BACKWARD COLLAR 


ONLY $1.00 for each set of these 16 booklets 


Order from the Book Department, 


Our Sunday Visitor HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
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